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you   like   to   fish — and   who 
doesn't — youll  enjoy  a  tour  of 
duty  in  Hawaii.  In  Hawaii,  every- 
body fishes! 

Kanaka    ( Hawaiian ) 
look    boxes,     diving 
swim  flappers   spear 
.  Fully-dressed,  mam- 
Hawaiian   women   in 


Small-fry 
boys     with 
masks,   and 
fish  offshore 
moth-sized 


their  holokus  (long  dresses)  and 
wide-brimmed  lauhala  hats  wade 
out  to  the  reefs  looking  for  opihi, 
the  small  shellfish  delicacy  hiding 
in  the  seaweed. 

Uniquely  Hawaiian  is  the  torch 
fisherman  strolling  warily  along 
the  reef  in  the  dark  of  night,  in 
one  hand  a  spear  ready  to  plunge 
and  in  the  other  a  torch.  Or  per- 
haps the  torch  is  tied  to  his  back, 
its  light  attracting  to  the  surface 
the  marine  occupants  of  the 
night-blackened  reef. 

In  the  light  of  day  along  the 
same  reef  the  surf  caster,  with  his 
Calcutta  rod  and  6/0  reel  and  us- 
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ing  squid,  eel,  or  shrimp  for  bait, 
pulls  in  an  uncounted  variety  of 
fish  which  come  in  great  numbers 
to  the  shallow  waters  to  feed  on 
smaller  fish. 

More  adventuresome  is  the 
shore  caster  working  at  night  from 
the  treacherous  rocks  lining  the 
shore.  Huge  waves  often  roll  in 
without  warning,  sweeping  the 
unwary  fisherman  out  to  sea. 
There  is  many  a  stone  marker 
along  the  lava  rock  shores  indicat- 
ing a  spot  where  a  shore  fisher- 
man was  last  seen.  The  reward 
for  such  hazardous  sport  is  the 
great  ulua,  any  of  several  large 
cavallas  highly  prized  as  food  and 
game  fish. 

Other  rock  fishermen  include 
the  graceful  and  statuesque  net 
throwers  (see  front  cover).  This 
art  is  mastered  quite  skillfully  by 
Polynesian  natives.  Net  fishing 
is  also  involved  in  the  old  Ha- 
waiian hukilau  (fishing  festival). 
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A  group  project  now,  as  in  the 
old  days,  the  hukilaus  supply  en- 
tertainment and  food  for  entire 
Hawaiian  villages  on  holiday  oc- 
casions. Hukilau  fishing  is  done 
by  means  of  huge  nets  laid  in  a 
half-moon  in  one  of  the  numerous 
bays  and  then  drawn  onto  the 
beach  with  the  "heave-ho"  co- 
operation of  all  spectators. 

Informal  and  highly  entertain- 
ing, the  hukilau  is  an  ideal  family 
event  and  sometimes  is  described 
as  an  excuse  for  other  activities 
such  as  music,  dancing,  feasting, 
and  swimming.  Current  hukilaus 
are  held  in  the  Hawaiian-Samoan 
community  on  windward  Oahu 
near  the  picturesque  Mormon 
community  of  Laie,  only  one 
hour's  drive  from  the  city  of 
Honolulu. 

Then  of  course  there  are  al- 
ways the  ubiquitous  crab  net 
handlers,  cautiously  lowering  their 
baits  from  bridges  and  jutting 
ledges. 

In  Hawaii  almost  everyone  likes 
to  try  their  hand  at  spear-fishing. 
Amateurs  in  this  field  cling  to 
coastal  and  the  more  shallow 
waters,  but  even  these  are  infested 
with  swift  striking  eel,  barracuda, 
and  the  circling  forms  of  sharks. 
The  spear-fisherman's  catch  is 
liable  to  be  anything  from  the 
green  island  rock  lobster  to  the 
brilliantly  colored,  sweet-tasting 
dolphin,  called  mahimahi,  in  the 
Islands.  His  equipment  consists  of 
a  good  pair  of  lungs,  water  gog- 
gles, "store-bought"  or  home-made 
spear,  and  swim-flappers  (op- 
tional, but  useful  where  speed  is 
involved ) . 

Trolling  brings  in  dolphin  and 
also  tuna.  Often  the  ocean  is 
worked  to  a  white  froth  or  "boil" 


by  schools  of  tuna.  The  commer- 
cial  fishermen   toss    out   buckets 
of  bait  to  keep   the  tuna   close, 
piling  up  ton  after  ton  of  them  in . 
their  fishing  boats. 

There  are  about  fifteen  charter 
fishing  boats  among  the  nine  in- 
habited islands  that  compose  the 
Hawaiian  group.  A  poll  among  the 
various  owners  seems  to  indicate 
that  deep-sea  trolling  for  marlin, 
dolphin,  tuna,  wahoo,  and  barra- 
cuda rates  first  in  popularity 
among  visiting  fishermen. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  been  stationed  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  know  the  excel- 
lent recreational  facilities  afforded 
their  personnel  at  Keehi  Beach, 
Camp  Waianae,  Bellows  Field, 
Fort  DeRussy,  and  the  military 
camp  at  Kilauea.  These  recrea- 
tional centers  are  jointly  admin- 
istered and  co-ordinated  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines  and  all 
include  excellent  fishing  oppor- 
tunities and  equipment. 

In  Hawaii  marlin  fishing,  usu- 
ally regarded  elsewhere  as  only  a 
rich  man's  sport,  is  anyone's  game. 
It  is  a  rare  fishing  week  when  two 
or  three  or  even  more  of  these 
large  catches  are  not  brought  to 
gaff  by  fishing-minded  service- 
men. 

The  average  weight  of  the 
Hawaiian  marlin  is  about  250 
pounds.  There  are  larger  ones 
than  that — as  large  as  the  one 
Hemingway's  "old  man"  caught. 
A  1,016-pounder  came  to  gaff  for 
Henry  Chee  and  the  crew  of  his 
charter  fishing  boat  in  Kona  shore 
waters.  However,  this  was  not 
counted  as  an  official  single  catch 
since  it  took  several  of  the  crew 
to  bring  it  in. 

This  past  summer  a  visitor  to 


the  Islands  took  a  115-pound  sil- 
ver marlin  in  a  twenty-minute 
struggle  off  the  Kona  coast. 

Although  tuna  grow  large  in 
the  mid-Pacific,  there  is  always  a 
marlin  larger.  One  1,287-pound 
black  marlin,  which  was  caught 
commercially,  had  a  150-pound 
yellowfin  in  its  stomach. 

Mahimahi,  or  dolphin,  is  the 
jnext  most  prized  catch.  So  many 
I  of  these  are  caught  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  an  accurate 
record.  Average  weight  of  this 
{  species  in  Hawaiian  waters  is 
around  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds. 
The  mahimahi  has  a  brightly 
colored  aqua  and  yellow  body. 
It  puts  up  a  ferocious  battle  and  is 
a  delectable  tasting  fish.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  ideal  catch.  They 
travel  in  large  schools  and  preco- 
ciously won't  touch  any  lure  some 
days,  while  other  days  they  will 
strike  at  any  and  every  lure  that 
is  trolled. 

Other  fish  known  to  all  sport 


fishermen  and  no  stranger  to 
Hawaiian  waters  are  the  wahoo, 
crevalle,  skipjack,  bonito,  and  bar- 
racuda. Barracuda  average  forty 
pounds  in  this  vicinity  and  one 
particular  variety  of  the  pompano 
family  usually  will  weigh  between 
five  and  ten  pounds. 

In  the  past  century  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  were  headquarters 
for  whaling  fleets  but  lately  that 
industry  has  died  down.  Once  in 
a  while  sportive  whales  can  still 
be  seen  cavorting  in  the  ocean 
channels  in  and  around  the  Is- 
lands. 

Trout  and  bass  fishing  are  the 
popular  sports  on  the  most  north- 
ernly  island  of  Kauai.  Rainbow 
trout  are  found  only  in  the  cooler 
areas  of  the  island,  chiefly  at 
Kokee.  The  open  season  for  trout 
starts  in  June  and  continues  for 
three  months.  Territorial  law  pro- 
vides that  they  can  be  caught 
only  by  rod,  line,  and  artificial 
fly.  The  limit  is  sixty  in  any  con- 
secutive thirty  days. 

Amazingly  enough  all  the  fish- 
ermen in  Hawaii  take  these  won- 
derful fishing  opportunities  for 
granted.  Stevedores  and  office 
clerks  often  make  more  money 
fishing  on  their  day  off  than  they 
are  paid  for  two  days  of  work. 
Each  fisherman,  of  course,  has  his 
favorite  haunt  and  favorite  type 
of  line  and  bait. 

Servicemen  stationed  in  any  of 
these  eight  beautiful  Islands  of 
Hawaii  will  find  it  pays  to  go  with 
someone  who  knows  these  favorite 
haunts  of  popular  species  of  fish. 
The  local  papers  run  daily 
columns  especially  for  fishermen. 
There  are  also  radio  programs 
devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of 
fishing. 
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Hawaii  even  has  a  "Mr.  Fish."  fishing   halawai  with   prizes   and 

This  half -kidding  and  half -serious  trophies  offered  for  eight  different 

nickname     is     attached    to     Bert  species  of  fish.  Membership  in  the 

Biehl  who   is   recognized   as   the  club  is  open  to  everybody. 
Islands'  leading  authority  on  every 

type    of   fishing.    Mr.    Biehl    first  That  is  fishing  in  Hawaii.  Small 

started  writing  a  fishing  column  wonder  that  these  islands  are  re- 

for  the  morning  paper.  That  led  garded  as  "The  Fisherman's  Para- 

to  a  radio  program  on  fishing,  and  dise."  As  Mr.  Biehl  parodies: 

recently   he   has    put   together    a  _ .  t  .         .  ■  .    .  . 

"Sportsman's    Guide    to    Outdoor  Oh^v^ea^e  where  the  bnght 

Hawaii."  He  has  been  influential  wh°  P  £  J^  and  vellowfin  play? 

in  organizing  the  Big  Game  Fish-  where  seid0m  is  heard  a  discourag- 
ing Club,  which  is  now  in  its  fifth  ing  word 

year.  This  club  holds  an  annual  Of  the  biggest  ones  getting  away. 


*   *   * 

Food  for  Thought 

Hamburger  is  so  called  because  it  originated  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 


Some  twenty-two  million  bushels  of  potatoes  are  used  in  a  year  in 
this  country  to  keep  it  in  potato  chips. 

Rice  is  the  medium  of  exchange  in  many  parts  of  the  Orient.  Taxes, 
debts,  and  even  wages  are  paid  by  using  rice  as  currency. 

Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  about  one  and  one-half  acres  is  needed 
to  produce  the  food  required  for  one  person. 

Coffee  is  now  twice  as  popular  a  beverage  in  this  country  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Americans  now  consume  about  eighteen  pounds  per 
year,  whereas  in  1910  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  was  seven 
pounds   and  six  ounces. 

An  expert  tea  taster  can  identify  more  than  fifteen  hundred  differ- 
ent teas,  telling  where  each  was  grown,  what  variety  it  is,  how  it 
was  processed,  how  it  should  be  blended,  and  even  what  season  of 
the  year  it  was  picked. 

In  early  times  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats 
and  used  chiefly  as  an  ointment  rubbed  on  after  bathing 

— Harold    Helfer 
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Now  hear  this: 


COFFEE 


by 
Slot  Machine 


C.   j.   PAPARA 


Two  ex-soldiers  laugh  boister- 
ously if  anyone  tries  to  tell 
them  that  America  no  longer  is  a 
place  where  an  ambitious  indi- 
vidual can  get  ahead  on  a  sound 
idea  and  a  little  sweat. 

Starting  with  just  the  germ  of 
the  idea,  the  two  men — Lloyd 
Rudd  and  Cy  Melikian  of  Phila- 
delphia— now  have  a  business 
that  probably  grossed  close  to 
four  million  dollars  in  1952.  The 
venture  is  the  production  of 
vending  machines  for  dispensing 
hot  coffee.  These  have  been  in- 
stalled in  factories  and  parks  in 
Philadelphia. 

Pooling  three  thousand  dollars 
of  their  funds,  Rudd  and  Melikian 
put  together  a  model  machine 
from  used  parts  of  other  gadgets, 
got  out  a  patent,  then  hustled  up 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
from  a  dozen  stockholders  in  set- 
ting up  their  company,  Rudd- 
Melikian,  Inc. 

The  first  machine  was  tested  at 
Shibe  Park,  Philadelphia,  with 
three  hundred  cups  of  coffee  sold 
in  an  hour  at  ten  cents   apiece. 


Since  that  test  in  1946,  the  com- 
pany has  installed  over  a  thou- 
sand other  machines,  and  produc- 
tion of  more  is  around  twenty  a 
day. 

Their  robot  coffee-server  yields 
a  paper  cup,  a  small  wooden 
spoon,  steaming  hot  Java,  and 
sugar  and  cream  if  the  customer 
pushes  the  right  buttons. 

The  machines,  which  sell  for 
$750  apiece,  hold  450  cups  and 
use  liquid  coffee  concentrate  and 
simple  syrup.  "We  stopped  using 
powdered  coffee  and  cube  sugar 
because  of  problems  caused  by 
steam  in  the  machine  and  moist- 
ure in  the  room,"  said  Rudd,  who 
like  Melikian,  is  a  mechanical 
engineer. 

Though  their  initial  investment 
used  up  all  their  cash,  the  two 
men  have  only  to  look  at  their 
present  bulging  bankbook  to  for- 
get their  first  slim,  speculative 
days. 

Their  company  now  has  fifty 
employees  with  a  monthly  payroll 
of  over  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars. 
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NEVADA 


Ralph 


NUGGETS 


Friedman 


Not  all  the  rich  ore 
of  Nevada  came/^ 
from  the  mines;  some  ^^ 
of  the  most  sparkling  nuggets  have 
been  found  in  the  yellowing  pages 
of  the  old  weekly  newspapers. 
With  a  candor  that  is  still  refresh- 
ing the  uninhibited  editors,  many 
of  them  refugees  from  big  city 
journalism,  poked  their  fingers 
into  every  corner  of  the  commu- 
nity and  weighed  judgment  upon 
every  facet  of  life  that  trooped 
past  their  amused  eyes. 

Often  caught  short  for  things  to 
write  about  and  not  yet  given  to 
the  modern  day  evil  of  manu- 
facturing news  when  none  exists, 
the  editors  filled  their  space  with 
moral  observations,  whimsical 
descriptions,  and  philosophical 
meander ings.  Rare  was  the  item 
that  stood  on  its  own  feet;  more 
often  than  not  it  became  the 
mount  to  hold  a  sermon. 

Many  of  the  stories  Mark  Twain 
wrote  were  first  items  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  a  Nevada 
weekly.  Later  the  item  was  blown 
into  a  yarn  by  some  imaginative 
miner  and  finally  taken  in  hand 
by  Twain  artistically  embellished. 

With  printer's  ink  on  their 
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trousers  and  a  mixture 
of  acid  and  rose  water 
on  their  tongues,  tal- 
ented journalists  put  into  articu- 
late language  the  tall  tale,  told 
with  poker  face,  that  has  become 
the  basis  for  the  wealth  of  western 
folklore  we  possess  today.  Here, 
culled  at  random,  are  a  few  of 
the  items  that  seventy-odd  years 
ago  punctured  prudish  hides  and 
provided  spirited  topics  of  discus- 
sion for  miners  and  ranchers  in 
the  mining  towns  of  the  Corn- 
stock  and  along  the  lonesome 
stretches  of  Carson  Valley. 

Saturday  afternoon  about  five 
o'clock  while  a  crowd  at  the  Ex- 
change Saloon  stood  around  yawning 
for  something  to  turn  up,  a  sudden 
juxtaposition  of  incidents  made 
things  quite  lively  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  the  idlers  forgot  for  a  mo- 
ment their  hunger  and  thirst.  A] 
Boles'  fiery  untamed  steeds  took  a 
notion  to  run  away  and  dashed  across 
the  street  from  the  livery  stable  and 
brought  up  standing  bang  against 
the  opposite  fence;  a  vicious  blind- 
folded mule  kicked  up  behind  and 
afore — sprang  ten  feet  from  the 
ground  and  fell  belly  up  plumb  into 


the    water   tank;    the    crowd   yelled 
with  tumultuous   delight;   and  Liv's 
cat  had  kittens — all  in  five  minutes. 
Carson  Valley  News 
Genoa,  Nevada 
May  1,   1877 

Charles  Gray  of  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
loved  Minnie  Rail.  One  night  about 
a  week  ago  Charles  went  to  court 
Minnie  as  was  his  custom.  Charles 
is  a  big,  strong  fellow  and  Minnie 
was  a  slight,  frail  girl.  In  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  Charles  hugged  Min- 
nie so  tight  that  he  bursted  one  of 
her  blood  vessels  and  Minnie  died. 
It  would  give  us  much  pain  to  record 
a  like  event  in  Genoa  but  if  some  of 
the  young  people  don't  let  up  a  little 
we  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to. 

Genoa   Weekly    Courier 

April  1,  1881 

When  he  invited  her  to  marry  him 
she  gazed  into  his  face  and  tenderly 
inquired  if  he  knew  what  a  costly 
thing  he  asked  for — a  woman's  life, 
a  woman's  wondrous  love.  Four 
months  after  the  wedding  he  climbed 
through  the  scuttle  on  the  roof.  And 
when  a  neighbor  came  with  a  ladder 
to  take  him  down  he  put  it  to  him 
as  a  fellow  creature,  whether  it 
wasn't  a  man's  duty  to  run  when  a 
woman  rose  up  after  him  with  a  hot 
tea  kettle  in  her  hand. 

Virginia  Enterprise 
Virginia   City,   Nevada 

Hon.  Henry  Vansickle  was  brief- 
ly engaged  plowing  the  public 
thoroughfare  near  his  residence  on 
last  Monday  morning.  His  nasal  pro- 
tuberance served  as  a  plowshare  and 
a  fiery  mustang  operated  as  a  pro- 
pellor. 

Carson   Valley    News 
Feb.    16,    1877 


A  lady  shot  a  man  at  the  base- 
ment of  the  Black  Hills  saloon  in 
Virginia  City  last  week.  The  fellow 
tried  the  door  and  found  it  bolted. 
He  then  tried  the  window  and  while 
attempting  to  lower  the  sash  Ellen 
S.  Layne,  one  of  the  inmates,  drew 
her  little  pistol  and  sent  a  bullet 
through  his  head.  Miss  Layne  taught 
school  last  summer  at  the  lake. 

Carson    Valley    News 

A  woman  on  Monday  visited 
Charles  Berkman's  barber  shop  in 
Hanak's  new  building,  South  C 
Street  and  gave  one  of  the  employees 
of  the  establishment,  Gus  Ossendorf, 
a  severe  whipping  with  a  rawhide. 
When  she  came  into  the  shop  she 
asked  Ossendorf  to  retract  something 
he  had  said  about  her  and  when  he 
refused  to  do  so  she  drew  her  raw- 
hide from  under  her  shawl  and  went 
at  him  in  earnest  and  business-like 
style.  She  rained  upon  his  face, 
head,  and  shoulders  so  many  and 
such  stinging  blows  that  he  was  glad 
to  seek  safety  by  flying  from  the 
shop.  The  lady  who  did  the  cowhid- 
ing  lives  with  a  family  on  South  C 
Street  and  is  said  to  have  always 
conducted  herself  properly.  It  would 
appear  that  Ossendorf  had  proposed 
marriage  to  the  lady,  she  had  refused 
his  offer,  and  he  had  told  stories 
about  her  in  order  to  get  even  with 
her  for  refusing  him. 

Virginia  Enterprise 

The  man  who  stole  the  two  gallon 
demijohn  full  of  whiskey  from  Sheri- 
dan on  the  morning  of  November  7 
is  well-known  but  if  the  gentleman 
will  return  it  as  it  was  when  he  took 
it  there  will  be  no  questions  asked. 
The  writer  means  business. 

Carson    Valley    News 
November  17,  1876 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Ralston,  widow  of  the 
late  President  of  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, recently  married  in  Europe. 
She  writes  to  friends  in  San  Francisco 
that  her  husband  is  named  Candor; 
that  he  is  an  American  by  birth,  but 
has  lived  long  abroad;  and  that 
their  future  home  will  probably  be 
London  or  Paris.  Society  still  pines 
in  ignorance  of  the  gentleman's  age, 
the  color  of  his  hair,  the  condition  of 
his  teeth,  the  extent  of  his  wardrobe, 
his  family  tree,  his  wealth,  his  previ- 
ous experiences  in  wedlock,  and 
other  minor  matters  of  personal  con- 
cern. 

Carson  Valley  News 

May  8,  1877 

A  correspondent  writes  us  from 
Rowland's,  Lake  Tahoe,  that  they 
are  all  still  alive  up  there  except 
those  who  are  dead,  and  that  during 
the  sickly  season  last  winter  the 
death  rate  was  very  high,  many  old 


residenters  "kicking  the  bucket"  who 
never  died  before. 

A  few  cases  of  matrimony  are  re- 
ported this  week  and  it  is  thought 
that  if  this  cold  continues  it  will  be- 
come epidemical.  This  is  a  disease 
which  spares  nobody  on  account  of 
age,  sex,  race,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  It  is  not  content  with 
one  visit  as  is  the  small  pox,  measles, 
mumps,  and  various  other  diseases; 
but  comes  often  and  sometimes  stays 
longer.  It  will  transform  a  saint  into 
a  sinner,  a  genial  gentleman  into  a 
sour  disagreeable  pagan  with  a  snarl 
in  his  mouth  and  a  leer  in  his 
eye.  A  man  afflicted  with  matrimony, 
from  the  time  he  shows  the  first 
symptoms  till  he  is  down  with  it, 
is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  person  to 
keep  away  from.  A  woman  in  the 
same  condition  had  best  be  studied 
through  a  telescope. 

Carson  Valley  News 
November  21,  1879 


Never  Never  Quiz 

BY  ISABEL  WILLIAMS 

Many  proverbs  and  quotations  admonish  us  to  never  do  this  or  that. 
How  many  of  these  never  quotations  do  you  remember?  You'll  find 
the  answers  on  page  26. 

1.  Never  look  a  gift  horse 

2.  Never  change  horses  in  the 

3.  Never  bite  off  more  than 

4.  Never  let  the  sun  go  down 


5.  Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you„ 

6.  Never  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 

7.  Never  count  your  chickens 

8.  Never  grieve  over 

9.  Never  the  twain 

10.  Never  ride  a  free  horse 


WAS 


looking 


over    the    box 
previous    day's 


/score  of  the 
game  and  hadn't  noticed  the  other 
passengers  on  the  bus  with  me.  I 
should  have  put  that  in  the  singu- 
lar because  there  was  only  one  of 
them.  Now  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted. The  girl  was  talking  to 
the  driver. 

She  had  left  her  seat  and  was 
standing  at  the  exit.  When  we  got 
to  the  corner  I  thought  he  would 
stop,  but  he  didn't.  He  turned  the 
bus  and  kept  on  going  without 
so  much  as  a  look  at  her.  Strange 
that  a  driver  like  Bill  Burton 
would  do  a  thing  like  this. 

The  next  stop  was  a  repetition. 
Again  he  turned  the  corner,  put 
his  foot  on  the  gas,  and  kept  on 
going.  By  this  time  it  was  plain 
that  it  was  no  accident.  He  was 
holding  her  on  the  bus  with 
malice  aforethought.  She  knew  it 
too. 

"Stop  this  bus,"  she  said  finally. 

Once  more  he  gave  her  a  tin 
ear  and  ignored  the  order.  The 
girl  turned  to  me,  but  I  wanted  no 
part  in  it.  I  dove  deeper  into  my 
newspaper.  If  there's  anything 
I  hate  it's   a  busybody.   I   didn't 


want  into  this  controversy.  She 
put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
I  had  to  look. 

"Make  him  stop  this  bus, 
please,"  she  appealed. 

"Lady,  he's  the  driver,"  I  said. 
"But  I'll  see  about  it." 

To  fully  understand  the  job 
ahead  of  me  you  would  have  to 
meet  Bill  Burton.  Big  Bill  he  was 
sometimes  called.  That  sounds  like 
he  might  be  an  immense  man.  He 
is.  But  not  in  stature.  He  is  a  mere 
five  four  and  with  no  muscles  to 
add  to  his  weight. 

Where  he  is  big  is  the  way  he 
handles  his  job  and  the  thoughts 
that  people  have  about  him.  He's 
been  driving  our  line  ever  since 
its  inception  right  after  the  trol- 
leys were  shuttled  to  their  place 
of  retirement  in  the  car  barn. 

The  traction  company  had  sent 
Bill  to  the  bus  factory  to  learn  all 
about  operating  the  new-fangled 
gas  drinkers.  This  made  Bill  kind 
of  a  hero.  Mostly  to  the  younger 
generation  of  which  I  was  one  at 
the  time.  When  anyone  mentioned 
a  bus  they  always  connected  Big 
Bill  with  it. 

So  he  was  Mr.  Bus  himself.  He 


was  hauling  the  third  generation 
of  folks  from  the  Morris  district. 
He  knew  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  the  children,  and  was  starting 
to  learn  about  the  grandchildren. 
It  all  adds  up  to  one  thing:  Bill 
Burton  is  not  just  a  bus  driver, 
he  is  an  institution. 

This  gave  him  certain  privi- 
leges. He  should  have  been  a  mail- 
man with  a  bag  full  of  corres- 
pondence cards.  It  would  have 
been  easier  for  him  to  know  the 
business  of  his  people.  As  it  was 
he  did  quite  well  despite  the 
minor  handicaps  thrown  in  his 
path. 

It  wasn't  that  he  minded  their 
affairs  in  a  vicious  manner.  It  was 
that  a  lot  of  folks  considered  him 
an  old  friend  and  cried  on  his 
shoulder.  He  loved  it.  He  loved 
clearing  his  throat  and  telling 
them  that  things  would  be  better 
now  that  he  knew  about  it.  And 
it  often  happened  that  way.  He 
was  a  great  man  for  putting  down 
his  head  and  butting  his  way 
through  any  mess. 

As  I  walked  toward  him  at  the 


'Wanna  insure   it?" 
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girl's  urging  my  subconscious 
mind  was  making  an  effort  to  re- 
call what  had  been  happening. 
Between  the  batting  averages  and 
the  day's  news,  the  situation  be- 
gan to  take  shape.  I  knew  he  had 
turned  to  her  just  as  we  passed 
State  street — like  a  father  who 
wanted  to  help  his  daughter.  She 
was  sitting  across  the  aisle  from 
him,  and  he  could  talk  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  the  road. 

"Going  home,  Mary?"  he  had 
asked. 

"Yes,  Bill,  I  am,"  she  answered. 

"You  don't  look  any  happier 
than  you  did  this  morning,"  he 
said. 

y/hat  was  that?" 

"I  said  that  you  don't  look  a  bit 
happier  than  you  did  earlier." 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  tell 
him  something.  Probably  a  good 
thing  that  she  didn't  find  the 
words.  Her  face  reflected  the  idea 
that  it  might  have  been  sharp 
language.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  Bill's  tone  that  made  her 
sink  away  from  him  and  deeper 
into  her  seat.  He  would  have  none 
of  that. 

"Have  a  fight  with  Joe?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  she  admitted. 

"What  about?"  he  asked. 

Just  goes  to  show  how  the  man 
operated  his  bus  and  his  words. 
Not  every  driver  would  have 
dared  that  kind  of  a  query.  Bill 
could  and  did.  Other  drivers 
would  have  been  reported  for  it. 
Or  maybe  even  slapped.  Not  Big 
Bill.  Instead  he  got  an  answer. 

"Joe's  impossible,"  she  confessed 
to  him. 

"I  guess  all  men  are  that  way," 
he  contended. 

"Not  like  Joe,"  she  flared.  "No 


one  could  be  that  impossible!  I've 
done  a  lot  of  thinking  this  day, 
and  my  mind  is  made  up.  I'm 
going  home  and  pack  my  bags. 
No  use  in  trying  to  get  along  with 
that  man." 

"You're  so  right,"  Bill  agreed 
with  her. 

All  this  I  recalled  as  I  made  my 
move  toward  him.  My  words  were 
low  but  distinct.  He  pretended 
that  I  wasn't  even  on  the  bus. 
Now  I  was  fully  at  his  side.  I 
spoke  again,  and  my  neck  was 
getting  red.  Now  we  were  both 
screaming  at  him  to  stop  the  bus. 
Two  blocks  of  this! 

We  were  now  one  block  from 
her  original  stop  because  of  the 
way  he  had  circled.  He  opened 
the  door  without  another  word. 
She  made  her  exit  by  paying  him 
the  same  compliment.  Me?  I  just 
sank  into  the  seat  she  had  just 
vacated. 

"Bill  Burton,"  I  shouted.  "You're 
a  busybody." 

"Oh,  hi,  Sam,"  he  greeted. 
"Didn't  notice  you  before." 

"You  did  and  you  know  it. 
Why'd  you  do  this?" 

"Works  this  way,  Sam.  She  was 
mad  at  Joe,  and  she  might  have 
done  things  she  would  later  re- 
gret. Why  I've  known  those  two 
kids  since  they  were  knee  high 


to  a  pop  bottle.  I  did  what  I  did 
because  that  takes  the  heat  off 
Joe.  Now  she's  mad  at  me.  She'll 
go  home  and  tell  him  the  whole 
story,  and  he'll  sympathize.  They'll 
be  good  as  new." 

"But  what  about  me?"  I 
shouted.  "I  was  to  be  home  at 
five  because  we  were  going  out  to 
dinner.  I  won't  be  able  to  explain 
it." 

"Trouble  with  you,  Sam,  is  that 
you're  a  busybody.  You  could 
have  got  off  this  bus  when  we 
passed  your  place.  You  were  too 
much  interested  in  that  girl's  af- 
fairs. Serves  you  right  if  you  get 
into  trouble."  With  that  he  opened 
the  door  and  motioned  for  me  to 
exit. 

It  was  only  now  that  I  realized 
we  had  driven  past  my  stop,  but 
my  interest  in  her  affairs  had  made 
me  miss  it.  So  I  deserved  the 
cold  stare  I  got  from  Helen.  I 
was  sure  of  one  thing.  I  was  not 
going  to  tell  her  how  it  had  hap- 
pened. I  would  have  got  a  cold 
laugh  to  go  with  the  stare.  It 
would  have  been  hard  for  her  to 
believe  that  I  had  been  riding 
with  a  renegade  bus  driver  and 
helping,  in  a  negative  way,  to  heal 
a  romance.  Yes,  it  would  have 
been  very  hard  for  Helen  to  be- 
lieve that. 


***** 

Thanks — but  No  Thanks! 

Umpires,   it's  said,   lead  a  life  of  ease, 

They  only  "call  the  shot." 

But  of  all  the  things  I'd  rather  be 

An  "ump"  is  what  I'd  not! 

— Dick  Hayman 
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Some  things  you  may 
not  know  about 


By 
HAROLD 
HELFER 


1  he  threads  spun  by  the  spider 
makes  the  finest  and  strongest 
cloth  known  to  man.  Only  one 
thing  keeps  it  from  being  done  as 
a  practical  matter:  there  are  not 
enough  spider  webs  to  go  around. 

Several  experiments  have  been 
made  to  bring  about  a  spider  silk 
industry  by  cultivating  spiders 
but  these  experiments  have  all 
failed,  largely  because  of  the  can- 
nibalistic nature  of  spiders.  A 
lady  spider  is  usually  larger  than 
a  male  one  and,  when  their  court- 
ship is  over,  she  usually  makes  a 
meal  of  him.  So  the  potential 
number  of  cobwebs  is  never 
produced. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that 
young  spiders  have  a  terrific  case 
of  wonderlust,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  race  of  spiders  could 
survive.  They'd  probably  gobble 
each  other  up,  but  about  the  time 
they  begin  to  get  hungry  they  also 
get  the  urge  to  leave  one  another 
and  strike  out  for  themselves. 

Spiders  were  aviators  long  be- 
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fore  man  acquired  the  know-how. 
The  way  young  spiders  generally 
leave  home  is  to  climb  up  some- 
where, spin  out  a  long  thread  and 
wait  for  a  breeze  to  come  along 
and  loft  them  off  somewhere.  Air- 
borne spiders  have  been  known  to 
come  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  place  of  origin. 

Spiders  remain  rugged  indi- 
vidualists all  their  lives,  sticking 
to  their  own  webs,  except  during 
the  period  when  the  male  spider 
gets  romantic  notions  and  takes 
off  to  find  himself  a  lady  love. 

The  lady  spider  usually  doesn't 
seem  to  know  what  to  make  of 
him  at  first,  and  it's  no  wonder. 
Remember  she's  only  associated 
with  flies  and  other  luckless  in- 
sects before. 

As  for  the  male  spider,  he  is  a 
bit  cautious  and  standoffish  about 
her  too.  The  prospective  light  of 
his  life  is,  after  all,  quite  a  bit 
bigger  than  he  is.  Some  of  the 
beau  spiders  will  do  a  little  court- 
ship dance  hoping  to  ingratiate 
themselves  in  the  favor  of  their 


future  sweetheart.  But  the  still 
smarter  male  spiders  will  just 
toss  her  a  dead  insect  to  appease 
her  appetite  before  coming  in  too 
close.  But,  in  any  case,  eventually 
the  male  spider's  ardor  wins  over 
his  prudence. 

Gradually  the  lady  spider  seems 
to  become  quite  excited  over  her 
gentleman  caller  and  treats  him 
with  considerable  respect.  But, 
alas,  when  their  love  affair  has 
cooled  down,  he  is  apt  to  be  just 
another  breakfast  to  her. 

Spiders  are  not  insects.  They 
are  arachnids.  For  one  thing,  in- 
sects have  three  pairs  of  legs, 
spiders  four.  And,  unlike  most  in- 
sects, spiders  don't  have  any 
wings.  And  spiders  don't  undergo 
a  change,  or  metamorphosis  as  it's 
technically  called,  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  insects,  like  the  cater- 
pillar turning  into  a  butterfly. 
Once  a  spider,   always  a  spider. 

Spiders  are  kin  to  the  cranefly, 
popularly  known  as  daddy  long 
legs,  but  they're  also  related,  of 
all  things,  to  the  scorpion  and 
crab. 

Some  spiders  can  move  in  any 
direction.  They  even  have  it  over 
automobiles.  They  not  only  can 
go  backwards  but  sideways. 

Spiders  have  no  feelers  or 
antennae,  but  they  sort  of  make 
up  for  it  by  having  eight  eyes. 
However,  they  can  only  see  just  a 
fewr  inches  ahead  of  them. 

Spiders  are  one  of  man's  best 
friends.  They  knock  off  a  lot  of 
insects  that  are  injurious  to  the 
human  race.  For  some  reason  cob- 
webs are  just  about  the  number 
one  unsightly  sight  in  the  house- 
wife's eyes  but  it's  usually  a  mis- 
take to  mess  up  a  spider. 

Most  spiders  give  off  so  little 


poison,  as  far  as  people  are  con- 
cerned, that  a  spider  bite  usually 
will  have  no  worse  effect  on  a 
person  than  one  created  by  a 
mosquito.  There  are  a  few  rather 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
though,  such  as  when  the  spider 
who  happens  to  do  the  biting  is  a 
black  widow.  Her  bite  can  be 
serious  and  even  fatal.  The  black 
widow  has  a  red  hourglass  design 
on  the  underside  of  her  body,  a 
pretty  good  warning  that  you 
may  not  have  too  much  more  time 
span  allotted  to  you  if  she  ever 
gets  too  near  you.  The  black 
widow  is  so  called  because  that's 
what  she  generally  is — she  invari- 
ably feasts  upon  her  hubby  as 
soon  as  he's  made  love  to  her. 

Spiders  don't  actually  spin 
threads.  What  they  do  is  excrete 
a  thin  stream  of  liquid  which 
solidifies  immediately  upon  con- 
tacting air. 

The  web  is  sticky  and  that's 
what  traps  insects  so  well.  Where 


tfcl/1/cm*/ 


"I   have    a   Chinese    convertible   you 
can  have  real  cheap!" 
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spiders  are  smart  is  in  coating 
their  legs  with  an  oil  they  secrete, 
enabling  them  to  cavort  about 
their  webs  in  unstuck  fashion. 

Spiders  don't  really  and  truly 
eat  their  victims.  They  just  suck 
out  the  fluids  in  their  bodies.  Then 
they  snap  the  strand  around  which 
they  have  bound  some  hapless 
insect,  allowing  the  body  to  fall 
to  the  ground  or  floor,  after  which 
they  repair  the  damage  and  set  up 
shop  for  their  next  victim. 

Some  tropical  spiders  are  more 
than  three  inches  long  and  catch 
birds,  fish,  and  mice  for  their 
lunches. 

A  lady  spider  will  often  lay 
several  hundred  eggs  and  some- 
times as  many  as  two  thousand. 
She  wraps  these  eggs  up  in  a  silk 
sac  that  she  spins  around  them. 
Then  she  hangs  the  sac  up  in 
some  safe  place,  or  if  she's  even 
still  more  maternal,  she'll  carry 
the  sac  around  with  her  where- 
ever  she  goes  even  though  it  may 
be  several  months  before  the 
hatching  occurs. 

A  mother  wolf  spider  carries 
her  young  on  her  back  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  take  off  and 
fend  for  themselves. 

The  trap-door  spider  burrows 
in  the  ground  and  builds  a  web 
above  him.  In  it  he  has  con- 
structed an  ingeniously  arranged 
trap  door.  When  the  vibration  of 
the  strands  tell  him  an  insect  is 
crossing  the  web  he  swiftly  un- 
hinges the  door,  the  insect  falls 


through,  and  that's  the  end  of  the 
insect. 

Spiders  live  everwhere.  In  the 
hottest  tropical  countries  and  in 
Arctic  regions.  Greenland,  which 
has  little  animal  life,  has  spiders. 

Spiders  even  live  under  the 
water.  The  water  spider  captures 
air  bubbles  on  the  hairs  of  his  legs 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  then 
brings  these  bubbles  down  to 
buoy  up  his  nest. 

The  worst  enemies  that  spiders 
have  are  wasps,  although  lizards 
and  few  other  things  will  eat 
them  too.  Of  course,  the  house- 
wife's broom  doesn't  help  their 
sense  of  security  either. 

What  seems  like  a  spider  thread 
to  the  naked  eye  of  the  human 
being  is  really  a  cable  composed 
of  a  number  of  fine  threads.  The 
part  of  the  body  from  which  the 
material  for  the  spider's  web 
comes  is  called  a  spinneret. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand species  of  spiders.  Fossil  re- 
mains indicate  there  have  always 
been  spiders  from  the  beginning 
of  time. 

While  spiders  do  a  lot  of  good, 
it  is  not  especially  good  to  be  a 
spider.  Even  the  healthiest  and 
cleanest  living  ones  seldom  live 
more  than  two  years. 

And  by  the  way,  spiders  were 
the  original  Hopalong  Cassiday's. 
A  couple  of  species — dicrastichlas 
magnificus  and  glavomela — use 
silken  rope  strands  to  lasso  their 
prey. 


Classy  Classified 

This  ad  was  seen  in  a  Glasgow,  Scotland,  newspaper:  "For 
sale — shop  suitable  for  Doctors  or  dentist's  office,  or  any  second- 
hand business!9 
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America,  Land  of  the  Free 


MATCHES 


W 


alf  the  five  hundred  billion 
matches  used  in  the  United  States 
every  year  are  given  away  free. 
The  two  hundred  fifty  billion  free 
lights  are  stapled  between  the 
matchbook  covers  which  advertise 
tens  of  thousands  of  businesses 
ranging  from  the  tiny  corner  store 
to  such  industrial  giants  as 
General  Electric  and  U.  S.  Steel. 

The  genius  of  American  engi- 
neers, salesmen,  and  factory 
workers  is  responsible  for  putting 
the  everyday  matchbook  into  the 
pockets  and  purses  of  sixty-three 
million  Americans  today.  Produc- 
tion techniques  and  the  use  of 
match  cover  space  for  promotion 
of  products  and  services  allow 
Americans  to  use  more  matches 
than  people  of  other  nations  at 
the  world's  lowest  per  capita  cost 
— about  thirty-one  cents  a  year 
per  person. 

It  took  fifty-six  centuries  from 
the  earliest  record  of  fire  making 
until  a  Hamburg  alchemist  named 
Hennig  Brandt  paved  the  way  to 


the  modern  match  with  his  dis- 
covery of  phosphorus  in  1668. 
Brandt  spurned  his  own  discovery 
because  it  wasn't  the  gold  he  was 
trying  to  manufacture,  but  a 
Briton  found  the  gold  in  it  by 
peddling  the  easily-ignited  chemi- 
cal to  Londoners  as  a  novelty  at 
two  hundred  fifty  dollars  an 
ounce. 

It  was  another  158  years  before 
an  English  pharmacist  John 
Walker  invented  and  sold  the  first 
match — a  three-inch  wooden 
splint  tipped  with  sulphur,  which 
showed  sparks  when  rubbed  in 
sandpaper.  For  eighty-four  years 
more  the  book  match  of  today 
developed  step  by  step  through 
the  genius  efforts  of  a  Frenchman, 
two  Swedes,  and  two  Americans. 

Now  the  familiar,  free  match- 
book  is  taken  for  granted.  Liter- 
ally thousands  of  manufacturers, 
stores,  service  industries,  trans- 
port carriers,  and  restaurants  de- 
pend on  the  match  covers'  mes- 
sage to  make  their  names  or  their 
products  familiar  to  the  public; 
and  for  literally  millions  of 
smokers  the  free  book  match  is 
their  only  source  of  fire. 

The  Frenchman,  Dr.  Charles 
Sauria,  introduced  phosphorus 
match  heads  in  1830.  The  two 
Swedes  developed  the  safety 
match,  which  ignited  only  when 
a  special  composition  in  the  match 
head  was  scratched  against  a  spe- 
cial composition  in  the  striking 
surface. 

But  it  took  a  Philadelphia  law- 
yer and  a  sales  genius  to  put 
twelve  and  a  half  billion  match- 
books  into  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
cans every  year  at  no  cost  to  most 
users — thanks  to  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising. Most  of  the  two  hundred 
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fifty  billion  matches  in  these  books 
are  given  away  with  tobacco  pur- 
chases, or  distributed  as  good-will 
gifts.  Advertisers  are  particularly 
pleased  because  each  match  cover 
message  is  read  twenty  times  as 
the  twenty  matches  are  used. 

It  was  sixty-one  years  ago,  in 
1892,  that  patent  attorney  Joshua 
Pusey  cut  and  folded  a  small  piece 
of  cardboard,  dipped  fifty  thin 
cardboard  strips  into  a  match 
head  composition  he  brewed  over 
a  pot-bellied  office  stove,  painted 
a  striking  surface  inside  the  folded 
cover,  and  stapled  the  strips  in- 
side. Pusey  found  selling  harder 
than  inventing  so  he  sold  his 
patent  to  a  match  company. 

When  a  salesman  named  Henry 
C.  Traute  took  on  the  sales  job, 
the  company's  matchbook  produc- 
tion force  numbered  six  girls,  each 
capable  of  making  three  hundred 
books  an  hour.  Today,  thousands 
of  men  and  women  have  jobs 
making  match  books  in  plants  all 
over  the  country,  because  people 


"Is   it  okay  to  bring   a  friend  home 
for  dinner?  He  eats  like  a  horse!" 
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can't  resist  a  good  slogan,  con- 
venience, and  a  free  gift. 

Traute  put  the  striking  surface 
safely  outside  the  matchbook 
cover,  coined  the  now-familiar 
safety  slogan,  "Close  cover  before 
striking,"  and  put  the  American 
flare  for  advertising  to  work. 

A  traveling  opera  company  gave 
him  the  idea.  Preparing  for  a  New 
York  performance,  the  manager 
of  the  Mendelson  Opera  Com- 
pany bought  up  hundreds  of 
blank  matchbooks.  He  set  the 
singers  and  musicians  to  work 
laboriously  lettering  a  message  on 
each,  starting  with  the  phrase 
"Wait — we  are  coming."  An  artis- 
tically-gifted singer  pasted  photo- 
graphs of  the  leading  lady  and 
comedian  on  each  book. 

Traute  seized  on  the  scheme, 
got  an  Akron  lithographer  to  print 
a  Milwaukee  brewer's  ad  on 
several  match  covers,  and  packed 
his  bag  for  a  trip  to  Wisconsin. 
When  he  wired  home  an  order  for 
ten  million  matchbooks,  all  the 
company  had  to  do  was  invent 
machinery  to  produce  them! 

Without  waiting  for  the  inven- 
tion, Traute  hustled  to  a  tobacco 
company,  was  literally  thrown 
down  three  flights  of  stairs,  and 
visited  the  rival  tobacco  people, 
emerging  triumphantly  with  an 
order  for  thirty  million  match- 
books.  Production  in  1895  reached 
only  a  million  books  for  the  entire 
year,  but  with  Traute  on  the  job 
the  industry  got  a  flying  start  to- 
ward today's  astronomical  totals. 

When  chewing  gum  king  Wil- 
liam Wrigley  showed  sales  re- 
sistance, Traute  offered  to  buy  a 
million  boxes  of  chewing  gum  to 
give  away  in  promoting  match- 
book  sales.  Wrigley  groaned,  "If 


I  sell  them  to  you  you'll  own  my 
chewing  gum  factory  in  about 
three  years!"  and  so  instead  he 
bought  a  billion  matchbooks  to 
promote  chewing  gum.  The  ad- 
vertising on  that  first  billion-book 
order  gave  Wrigley's  a  mo- 
mentum it  has  never  lost. 

But  Traute  wasn't  through.  The 
matchbooks  were  still  being  sold 
to  the  user.  He  picked  out  a  street 
intersection  in  New  York  City 
which  had  a  tobacco  shop  on  each 
of  the  four  corners,  and  convinced 
one  shopkeeper  that  a  matchbook 
gift  with  every  tobacco  purchase 
would  beat  competition.  Soon  all 
four  stores  were  giving  away 
matchbooks.  The  practice  has  be- 
come so  widespread  that  OPA 
rules  during  the  last  war  refused 
to  allow  stores  to  stop  giving  away 
matches,  declaring  that  it  consti- 
tuted a  raise  in  price  to  hold  out 
on  free  lights. 

Traute's  combination  of  adver- 
tising messages  and  free  gift  has 
made  the  match  cover  a  favored 
means  of  conveying  information 
to  the  public.  Many  factories — 
and  the  Armed  Forces — put  safety 
messages  on  matchbook  covers. 
Hotels,  restaurants,  railroads,  air- 
lines, clubs,  schools,  politicians, 
and  even  churches  find  book 
match  advertising  a  quick, 
thorough  way  to  reach  vast  audi- 
ences. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  smokers 
carry  matchbooks,  and  seventy- 
three  per  cent  explain  that  they're 
the  most  convenient  "light."  Three 
people  out  of  eight  can  name  off- 
hand the  advertiser  on  the  match- 
book  in  their  pocket. 

While  Traute  was  overcom- 
ing   sales    resistance    to    "paper" 


matches,  and  introducing  them  as 
America's  most  widely-read  me- 
dium of  advertising,  William  A. 
Fairburn,  a  naval  architect,  solved 
the  industry's  worst  problem — the 
tragedy  of  the  phosphorus  used 
in  the  heads  of  "strike-anywhere" 
wooden  matches. 

Death  among  match-factory 
workers  from  phosphorus  necrosis 
was  a  hazard  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century — although  curi- 
ously enough  the  obvious  danger 
of  fire  has  never  destroyed  a  plant, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  only 
one  death.  Fairburn  developed  a 
form  of  early  air  conditioning 
which  made  the  plants  safe.  But 
Congress  still  threatened  to  copy 
foreign  lawmakers  in  banning  the 
poisonous  phosphorus  matches. 

Although  he  was  no  chemist, 
Fairburn  made  up  and  tested 
formula  after  formula — in  the 
fashion  of  Thomas  Edison.  Fi- 
nally, after  thousands  of  tests  he 
came   up   with   a   successful   for- 


"A    camel    caravan    insisted    on    the 
right  of  way!" 
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mula.  It  was  not  poisonous  to  hu- 
mans and  was  distasteful  to  ro- 
dents— which  had  set  many  fires 
previously  by  chewing  phosphorus 
match  heads. 

To  protect  the  public  and  the 
entire  match  industry,  Fairburn's 
company  deeded  the  formula  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  all  to  use  without  royalty. 
President  Taft  commended  the 
company  publicly,  and  Fairburn 
became  its  president. 

That  ended  mankind's  age-old 
search  for  a  convenient  source  of 
fire  which  could  be  carried  on  the 
person  without  danger. 

The  caveman  carried  burning 
twigs  from  forest  fires.  In  ancient 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Palestine  fire  was  started  by  rub- 
bing sticks.  Later,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Rome  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  flint  and  stone,  although 
as  late  as  752  A.D.  the  Christian 
church  regarded  use  of  sticks  as 
the  only  hallowed  method  of  light- 
ing candles.  The  tinderbox  of  flint, 
steel,  and  tinder  was  everyone's 
necessity  for  centuries,  but  George 
Washington  would  have  envied 
us  our  matches  as  much  as  our 
automobiles  because  flint  and 
steel  made  fire-making  a  slow  job. 


Charles  Dickens  once  complained 
that  it  took  half  an  hour  to  strike 
a  light  from  a  tinderbox  on  a 
damp  day.  At  that  rate,  we'd 
spend  ten  hours  lighting  our  daily 
pack  of  cigarettes! 

On  the  way  to  the  modern 
match,  man  stopped  at  such  way- 
stations  as  the  ethereal  match,  a 
sealed  glass  tube  containing  phos- 
phorus-tipped wax  paper  or 
string;  the  oxymuriated  match, 
consisting  of  a  bottle  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  chemically- 
treated  splints;  the  electropneu- 
matic  fire  producer,  igniting  a  jet 
of  hydrogen  gas;  the  noxious  luci- 
fer;  the  self-lighting  cigar;  the 
pellet  match,  ignited  by  a  pocket 
hammer;  the  Prussian  War  fusee; 
Chinese  lights;  and  Fixed  Wire 
Stars. 

Today,  with  all  of  its  matches 
safe  and  its  book  matches  free, 
America  uses  fifty-seven  million 
matches  an  hour.  Yet  some  in- 
stinct inherited  through  the  ages 
makes  us  thrifty  in  using  match- 
books.  Of  nine  thousand  discarded 
matchbooks  gathered  from  Chi- 
cago's streets,  only  seven  con- 
tained unused  lights  out  of  the 
180,000  matches  originally  in  the 
books! 


-SOLDIERS   AT   MIDNIGHT- 


Does  anybody  visit  Army  chapels  during  the  dead  of  night? 

In  many  installations  chapels  are  never  locked  and  the  lights  kept 
on  all  night  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  and  pray  and  meditate. 

An  Army  chaplain  recently  secluded  himself  in  his  chapel  on  three 
consecutive  nights  to  see  if  anyone  made  use  of  the  open  sanctuary. 

On  the  first  night,  eight  men  came  in  from  1:00  to  2:30  a.m.  to 
worship.  Six  men  used  the  chapel  on  the  second  night  between  mid- 
night and  1:45  a.m.  while  three  men  came  in  to  pray  during  the  pe- 
riod of  11:30  p.m.  and  1:00  a.m.  on  the  third  night. 
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Sergeant's  Keeper 


JAY  WORTHINGTON 


Mike  Loring  and  I  were  alone 
in  the  barracks  that  Sunday 
when  the  call  came  from  the 
Orderly  Room.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  cloudless  and  lazy.  Mike 
would  have  been  out  walking 
somewhere  if  I  hadn't  insisted  on 
reading  all  the  magazines. 

"Telephone — Sergeant  Loring!" 
bawled  the  CQ,  sticking  his  head 
in  the  side  door. 

"Long  distance?"  Mike  asked 
hopefully,  rolling  his  lean  figure 
off  the  bunk. 

"Naw,  Service  Club." 

"Oh." 

Mike  moved  with  less  speed.  I 
knew  why  he  sounded  so  disap- 
pointed. He  was  still  thinking 
about  Janet  Bond,  although  he 
wouldn't  ask  Janet  to  marry  him. 
Mike  had  decided  to  be  noble, 
assisted  by  some  nudging  from  a 
conniving  character  named  Ed 
Smithers.  I  know  about  the  con- 
niving because  my  name  is  Ed 
Smithers,  although  Mike  calls  me 
Slim. 

Mike  was  panting  when  he  re- 
turned, as  if  he  had  run  all  the 
way.  His  dark  eyes  were  excited. 

"Slim!  She's  here!" 

I  knew  who  he  meant,  but  I 
waited  a  moment  to  remind  Mike 
I  do  not  get  excited  about  any 
"she."  Then,  without  taking  my 
eyes  from  Li'l  Abner,  I  asked  veiy 
casually,  "Who?" 


"Janet,  of  course!"  Mike's  big 
hand  crushed  my  shoulder.  "She's 
at  the  Service  Club  waiting  for 
me!  Slim,  what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

"Why,  go  over  and  talk  to  her 
since  she's  come  this  far  from 
home,"  I  said.  "Buy  her  a  milk- 
shake." 

"But  what  can  I  say?"  he 
begged. 

I  calmed  him  with  a  slightly 
scornful  stare  and  asked:  "What 
do  you  want  to  say?" 

That  did  it.  The  light  faded 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  wide 
shoulders  sagged. 

"You're  right,  Slim,"  he  con- 
fessed, like  a  child  reciting  from 
memory.  "Janet  wouldn't  be 
happy  married  to  a  GI." 

This  had  been  going  on  for 
months.  Years,  actually.  Mike  and 
Janet  had  been  home  town 
sweethearts  in  a  little  place  called 
Greenvale.  Mike  had  been  afraid 
to  propose  when  he  went  into 
service. 

"She  was  only  seventeen  then," 
he'd  told  me,  "and  I  wasn't  much 
older." 

He  had  showed  me  her  picture 
of  course.  She  was  a  sweet-looking 
kid  with  the  kind  of  face  that  can 
light  up  a  black-and-white  print. 
Her  blonde  hair  looked  like  a 
halo. 

What  worried  me,  even  then, 
was  her  quiet,  assured  look.  You 
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know,  the  kind  of  doll  who  can 
make  a  man  turn  in  any  direction 
she  wants,  until  he  feels  more  like 
a  pointing  dog  than  a  man. 

Mike  was  my  buddy,  see.  He'd 
taken  care  of  me  when  I  was  a 
dumb  recruit,  and  we'd  been  to- 
gether ever  since.  But  softhearted 
Mike  was  helpless  where  women 
were  concerned,  and  I'd  elected 
myself  his  keeper  in  that  depart- 
ment. He  couldn't  take  anything 
else,  I  figured,  except  that  old- 
fashioned  recipe  spelled  1-o-v-e. 

Mike  went  home  to  Greenvale 
on  furlough  when  we  came  back 
from  overseas.  I  thought  he  might 
hook  himself  that  time,  but  he 
didn't.  He  was  afraid.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  all  over  again,  but 
he  wanted  to  protect  Janet.  Mike 
had  never  worked  as  a  civilian, 
you  see.  The  Service  had  been  his 
home  and  career  since  he  was  in 
his  teens. 

I  learned,  meanwhile,  that  a 
certain  little  redhead  who  was 
supposed  to  be  waiting  for  Ed 
Smithers  had  up  and  married  a 
Second  Louie — of  all  things.  This 
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did  not  improve  my  outlook.  I 
wept  on  Mike's  shoulder.  He  wept 
on  mine.  But  life  was  simpler  aft- 
er that.  Mike's  romance  seemed 
headed  for  the  bone  yard — until 
this  particular  Sunday  afternoon. 

There  was  Janet  waiting  at  the 
Service  Club.  Here  was  Mike,  his 
old  feeling  suddenly  rekindled. 
This  meeting,  I  was  convinced, 
would  decide  the  thing  one  way 
or  another,  for  keeps. 

Mike  looked  at  me  with  fright- 
ened eyes. 

"You  come  along,  Slim,"  he  in- 
sisted. "I  get  all  funny  inside 
when  I  see  Janet,  like  I  was 
hungry.  You  always  steady  me." 

"Okay,"  I  volunteered. 

Mike  didn't  think  he  could  make 
Janet  happy  as  a  soldier's  wife, 
and  he  was  afraid  he  might  do 
worse  as  a  civilian.  I  didn't  argue. 
Then  Mike  dreamed  up  the  bright 
idea  of  mentioning  in  his  letters 
that  he  was  seeing  other  girls.  All 
he  needed  was  my  approval, 
which  he  got,  with  speed.  It 
seemed  like  a  practical  way  to 
alienate  a  girl's  affections. 

Mike  actually  went  on  some 
dates  with  me,  with  a  little  urg- 
ing. After  all,  I  thought,  what  did 
he  really  know  about  Janet?  She'd 
been  a  kid  when  he  left  Green- 
vale.  He  hardly  knew  the  girl. 

The  dates  I  got  for  him  didn't 
seem  to  help  much,  although  I 
thought  some  of  the  girls  were 
right  on  the  target.  Mike  would 
sit  silently  and  stare  at  his  date,  as 
if  comparing  her  with  Janet. 

But  the  plan  brought  results. 

"I  am  relieved  to  hear  that  you 
are  enjoying  yourself,"  wrote 
Janet,  after  Mike  had  mentioned 
his  dates.  "I  have  been  out  a  few 
times  with  a  new  clerk  in  Miller's 


Drug  Store.  I  have  not  written 
about  this  before  because  I  did 
not  know  how  you  might  feel. 
His  name  is  John,  and  he  is  very 
nice." 

Mike  frowned  when  he  read 
that  paragraph  to  me. 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  Janet," 
he  mumbled. 

"What  did  you  expect?"  I 
asked.  "Isn't  it  what  you  want?" 

He  sighed.  "I  guess  so." 

And  he  had  taken  what  he  con- 
sidered the  final  step  only  about 
a  week  before  this  Sunday  after- 
noon. Mike  had  paused  to  stare 
at  a  single  pink-and-purple 
striped  flower  in  a  florist's  window 
in  town. 

"I  could  mess  up  everything," 
he  said,  softly,  "by  wiring  one  of 
those  to  Janet.  Tomorrow  is  our 
anniversary." 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  feeling 
somewhat  ignorant. 

"An  orchid." 

I  took  a  second  look.  "So,  that's 
an  orchid." 


I  understood  what  he  meant. 
Mike  and  Janet  had  always  cele- 
brated their  first  date  by  sending 
each  other  something,  the  way 
married  couples  observe  wedding 
anniversaries.  Mike  called  it  "our 
anniversary."  Janet  always  sent 
him  a  new  picture  of  herself  each 
year.  I  couldn't  criticize  her  for 
that  because  Mike  had  asked  for 
it. 

"I  almost  sent  her  an  orchid  last 
year,  but  I  was  afraid,"  Mike  ex- 
plained. "Janet  told  me  she'd 
never  had  an  orchid,  and  she 
wanted  her  first  one  to  mean 
something.  .  .  ." 

I'll  always  wonder  if  Mike 
might  have  wired  the  orchid  if 
I  hadn't  been  with  him  that  day. 
This  "anniversary"  thing  had  been 
tormenting  him  for  weeks,  I  knew. 
There  was  a  sign  in  the  florist's 
window:  WE  WIRE  FLOWERS 
EVERYWHERE. 

"If  I  don't  send  her  anything, 
Janet  will  know  it's  all  over," 
Mike  had  said.  His  face  reddened 
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as  I  stared  at  him.  "All  right,  I 
was  only  thinking." 

Now,  as  we  walked  towards  the 
Service  Club  Mike  spoke  some- 
what regretfully.  "She  sent  me  her 
picture  again  this  year,  and  I 
didn't  even  send  her  a  postcard. 
What  am  I  going  to  say?" 

"Don't  say  anything,"  I  hastily 
advised  him.  "Then  she'll  know 
there  wasn't  any  mistake." 

"But  why  is  she  here?  That's  a 
long  trip!" 

"Maybe  she's  passing  through," 
I  suggested,  "and  stopped  off  to 
say  hello." 

That  seemed  to  relieve  him 
somewhat,  and  his  feet  didn't  drag 
with  so  much  reluctance. 

So  you're  wondering  what  right 
I  had  to  be  so  free  with  advice 
without  ever  trying  to  learn  what 
Janet  really  was  like? 

The  truth  is,  I'd  met  Janet 
weeks  earlier  without  telling 
Mike.  I  had  wrangled  a  furlough 
to  see  my  brother  who  was  on 
Navy  leave,  and  I  made  a  point 
to  stop  off  at  Greenvale  on  the 
way. 


Janet  seemed  pleased  to  see  me 
at  first.  She  was  everything  her 
pictures  suggested  and  more.  Her 
skin  was  smoother  and  softer  in 
natural  colors,  and  her  yellow  hair 
was  fourteen-carat.  She  didn't  ask 
too  many  questions  about  Mike. 
We  even  took  in  a  local  movie, 
but  when  I  tried  to  kiss  her  on 
the  porch,  later,  she  stung  my 
cheek  with  a  fast  right. 

"I  suppose  Mike  asked  you  to 
try  that  too!"  she  cried,  with  a 
little  sob,  and  ran  into  the  house. 

I  could  have  explained  that 
Mike  didn't  know  a  thing,  but  I 
wasn't  sure  which  way  she  wanted 
it.  Then  I  was  sorry  I'd  come. 
You  can't  know  how  a  girl  really 
feels  about  a  man,  I  decided,  until 
you  see  how  she  looks  at  him.  I 
thought  she  would  write  to  Mike, 
but  apparently  she  never  men- 
tioned my  visit. 

I  stopped  at  Miller's  Drug  Store 
for  a  milk  shake,  before  leaving 
Greenvale.  A  white-haired  charac- 
ter waited  on  me. 

"Where's  John?"  I  asked  the  old 
man. 

"John  who?" 

"Don't  you  have  a  clerk  named 
John?"  I  asked. 

"Nope."  The  white  head 
wagged.  "Daughter's  the  only 
help  I've  had  for  four  years." 

I  blinked.  "Is  there  another  Mil- 
ler's Drug  Store  in  this  town?" 

"No  other  drug  store  in  this 
town,  General." 

Mike  and  I  turned  the  corner 
and  there  was  the  Service  Club — 
bright  and  white,  with  the  lawn 
freshly  cut  and  the  gray  paths  neat 
and  clean. 

Outlined  on  the  porch  was  a 
girl's  figure,  with  the  soft  breeze 


molding  her  blue  dress  against 
slender  curves.  The  sun  high- 
lighted her  hair  as  she  came  down 
the  steps.  You  could  see  tenseness 
in  her  walk  and  the  angle  of  her 
chin. 

"This  is  it,"  I  thought. 

Mike's  dark  eyes  looked  help- 
less. 

"Any  last  words?"  I  asked  in  a 
whisper.  "Talk  fast!" 

"Back  me  up,  Slim,"  he  said, 
like  a  sleep-walker.  "I  can  say  we 
have  a  date  in  an  hour." 

"You  can,  but  you  wouldn't,"  I 
told  him. 

With  an  effort  he  jerked  his  eyes 
from  the  approaching  girl  to  stare 
at  me. 

"She  thinks  you  want  to  marry 
her,"  I  explained.  "Take  a  good 
look  at  her  eyes." 

"What  are  you  talk—" 

"Quiet!"  I  had  to  talk  fast  my- 
self. "If  she  says  anything  about 
getting  an  orchid,  don't  tell  her 
vou  didn't  wire  it." 

"Slim!  You  didn't—!" 


"I  did.  You  love  her  so  much 
you  can't  see  any  other  girl,  but 
you  never  would  have  told  her 
the  one  thing  she  wanted  to 
know." 

He  couldn't  argue,  then,  be- 
cause Janet  was  running  the  last 
few  steps.  Mike  lunged  forward 
to  meet  her.  She  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

"Mike,  I  had  to  come!  Mike, 
darling!  It  was  beautiful!" 

He  saw  her  eyes,  and  so  did  I — 
blue  round  diamonds  with  a  layer 
of  mist. 

"So  long,"  I  mumbled.  "I  have 
a  date  in  town." 

Mike's  lips  had  found  hers,  and 
I  couldn't  blame  him  for  not  hear- 
ing me. 

I  made  Mike  promise  not  to  tell 
Janet  until  they  were  married  at 
least  a  year.  By  then,  I  figured, 
Mike  would  begin  to  think  he  was 
the  one  who  wired  the  orchid. 
Me?  I'm  looking  at  wide  blue 
waters.  Always  did  want  to  see 
the  Pacific — 


Thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.S.  "Bryce  Canyon,"  a 
lad  who  was  orphaned  by  the  bomb  that  fell  upon  Hiroshima  ten  years 
ago  has  been  awarded  a  four-year  scholarship  to  study  at  the  new 
International  Christian  University  in  Japan.  He  is  Kiyoshi  Tagashira. 
The  278  officers  and  men  of  the  "Bryce  Canyon"  contributed  more 
than  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  the  scholarship  fund  for  this  young 
Japanese  student.  Kiyoshi's  father  was  a  Methodist  pastor  and  evan- 
gelist. Without  parents,  fourteen-year-old  Kiyoshi  was  left  with  only 
his  grandmother,  whom  he  supported  until  her  death  two  years  ago. 

From  time  to  time  we  get  reports  of  the  wonderful  work  that  our 
service  men  and  women  are  doing — both  here  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Tell  us  what  your  group  is  doing? 
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Armchair  Travelogue 


BE"N   MASSELINK 


"~A 


Not  all  the  world  is  asphalt  and 
cement.  Not  all  the  world  stirs 
apprehensively  under  a  web  of  high 
tension  wire.  In  Mexico  it  is  still  possi- 
ble to  turn  from  the  path  and  find 
sleeping  cities  of  cobblestone,  adobe, 
and  forgotten  elegance.  Guanajuato, 
the  silver  city,  is  such  a  one. 

Clinging  to  a  mountainside  at  an 
altitude  of  6700  feet,  Guanajuato  ( pop- 
ulation: 23,521)  is  260  miles  northwest 
of  Mexico  City  and  15  miles  off  High- 
way 45,  the  recently  completed  Pan- 
f  American   Highway  from  El  Paso. 

The  paved  cutoff  slices  rocky  ridges, 
climbs  sharp  hills  of  cactus  and  seems 
to   lead   nowhere.    Then   from   a   high 
point  you   see  the  brown   and   white 
^splotch  of  the  city  against  the  mountain,  J\ 
^looking  as  if  it  had  slid  from  the  sum-  U.^ 
mit.  You  wind  toward  it,  losing  sight*  ™ 
of  it,  and  along  the  road  there  is  only 
cactus  and  sage  which  give  no  indica- 
tion of  a  nearby  city.   It  might  have 
been  a  vision,  a  Shangri-la.  The  clouds 
parted  and  you  saw  it  but  now  it  is 
gone  forever  behind  the  gray  mist. 
At  last  you  begin  to  notice  the  first 


^  HOTEL  OROSCO 


hints  of  an  ancient  silver  city — 
slag  heaps,  mining  tunnels,  and 
perhaps  a  burro  train,  but  no  bill- 
boards or  telephone  wires.  You 
are  driving  into  the  past  and  the 
road  slips  through  the  old  world 
made  up  of  weedy  formal  gardens 
and  statues  rubbed  smooth  by  the 
wind  and  the  rain.  The  arched 
windows  of  roofless  towers  show 
pale  sky.  The  air  is  thin  and  the 
sun  is  hot  and  the  noises  of  the 
countryside  do  not  float  through 
the  air  but  zing  sharply,  as  true 
as  bullets.  The  careful,  crunching, 
spike-heeled  steps  of  the  burros 
on  the  gravel  are  distinct,  not 
muffled  by  muggy,  sea-level  air. 
A  faraway  bell  shatters  the  air  as 
if  it  were  a  pane  of  glass. 

The  city  and  its  streets  rise 
abruptly  above  you,  an  avalanche 
of  cobblestone.  At  the  entrance 
you  see  a  small  shaded  park  and 
boys  run  alongside  the  car,  grin- 
ning, shouting,  offering  to  show 
you  the  "Mummies."  The  mum- 
mies of  the  Panteon  (cemetery) 
are  one  of  the  biggest  tourist  at- 
tractions in  Guanajuato.  Graves  or 
vaults  are  leased  for  five  years. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
mourners  no  longer  mourn  and  do 
not  renew  the  lease,  the  bones 
are  tossed  in  a  corner.  But  be- 
cause of  the  rare  air  and  the  dry 
soil  of  Guanajuato  some  of  the 
bodies  are  preserved.  Wrapped  in 
white  shrouds  from  neck  to  ankles 
these  toothless,  leering  mummies 
lean  casually  against  the  walls  of 
their  tomb  like  leathery,  bandaged 
critics  of  life. 

The  twisting,  deformed  street 
up  and  into  the  city  is  in  darkness 
but  for  one  hour  of  the  day. 
Buildings  lean  over  it,  threatening 
it  with  their  bulk  and  their  tend- 


ency to  fall.  Tires  rub  both  curbs 
and  to  turn  the  corners  is  like 
parking  in  a  small  place.  But  sud- 
denly there  is  an  open  square,  the 
sun  is  bright  and  the  trees  are 
sharp  and  green,  and  the  brown 
people  lean  against  the  warm 
adobe  walls.  Tacked  to  a  building 
here  and  there  is  an  arrow  and 
the  sign  Hotel  Orozco  and  this 
you  follow  for  lack  of  anything 
else.  There  is  the  strange  feeling 
that  this  city  is  a  trap.  It's  impos- 
sible to  turn  around  and  like  a 
rat  in  a  maze  you  keep  going, 
nervously  sniffing  for  the  cheese 
in  the  center.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  so  steep  that  they  turn  into 
steps. 

Like  a  faded  lady  in  a  beaded 
dress  this  city  displays  its  old 
grandeur.  The  Teatro  Juarez  on 
the  central  plaza  is  heavy  with 
elegance,  green  marble,  brocade, 
and  velvet  drapes.  And  La  Par- 
roquia,  the  magnificent  church, 
rises  out  of  the  low  flat  roofs  like 
a  cake  in  the  oven. 

At  the  top  of  this  city,  squat- 
ting in  a  gully  down  off  the  road 
is  the  Orozco  Hotel.  It's  the  best 
place  to  stay  in  Guanajuato.  You 
can  stretch  out  in  the  sun  around 
its  pool  or  walk  the  nearby  quiet, 
tumbling  streets. 

The  name  Guanajuato  comes 
from  the  Tarascan  Indian  word 
Quanashuato  meaning  "hill  of 
frogs."  Before  the  Tarascans,  be- 
fore the  Aztecs,  before  the 
Spaniards,  frogs  lived  on  this 
mountainside  and  in  the  river  be- 
low and  croaked  about  the  veins 
of  silver  beneath  their  toes.  The 
Aztecs  were  the  first  to  discover 
this  silver  but  they  just  poked 
around  a  little  and  it  wasn't  until 
the    Spanish    Conquest    that    the 
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ground  was  ripped  open  in 
earnest.  Full-scale  mining  began 
in  1548  and  Guanajuato  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  richest  silver 
cities  in  the  world. 

Unlike  the  very  rich  of  today, 
the  mine  owners  of  Guanajuato 
found  it  hard  to  spend  their 
money.  There  were  no  yachts  to 
buy,  no  estates  for  sale  on  Long 
Island,  no  suites  for  rent  at  Boca 
Raton.  Galloping  through  the  city 
they  scattered  silver  coins  like 
confetti.  But  the  viceroys  soon  put 
a  stop  to  this  as  the  peons,  ignor- 
ing their  jobs  in  the  mines,  sud- 
denly became  very  interested  in 
keeping  the  city  streets  clean. 

The  only  way  the  wealthy  mine 
owners  could  get  rid  of  this  silver 
(at  the  time  silver  was  on  a  par 
with  gold)  was  to  toss  it  on  the 
gambling  tables  in  Europe.  Even 
this  was  difficult.  One  man  gave 
two  million  dollars  to  the  King  of 
Spain  as  a  last  minute  Christmas 
gift.  Another  offered  to  pay  off 
Mexico's  national  debt.  (He 
quickly  withdrew  this  offer,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  the  figures.) 
Another  rich  mine  owner  wanted 


to  pave  the  street  in  front  of  his 
house  with  silver.  But  the  city- 
authorities,  fearing  noisy,  mid- 
night excavations,  disapproved. 

A  few  of  the  mines  are  still  be- 
ing worked  today  and  below  the 
city  the  ground  resembles  a  honey 
comb  with  its  many  tunnels. 
When  the  American  mining  engi- 
neers arrived  in  Mexico  they  dis- 
covered that  the  Spaniards  had 
been  a  little  hasty  in  squeezing 
the  silver  from  the  ore.  Slag  heaps 
revealed  fortunes.  They  also  found 
peons  living  innocently  in  huts 
constructed  of  adobe,  slag,  and 
silver.  It  then  became  veiy  chic 
in  Guanajuato  for  the  American 
Colony  to  buy  not  haciendas  but 
peon  huts. 

The  fat  days  of  Guanajuato  are 
over.  Horsemen  no  longer  scatter 
silver.  Tourists  scatter  pesos. 
Looking  at  its  marble  buildings 
and  silver  pedestals,  the  city  re- 
members the  old  extravagant 
days.  The  mad  days  are  past. 
Guanajuato  is  a  city  out  of  the 
past,  happily  by-passed,  content 
to  sprawl  out  in  the  sun  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  roar  by. 


Answers  to  Never  Never  Quiz 

(Page  8) 

1.  Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

2.  Never  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

3.  Never  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 

4.  Never  let  the  sun  go  down  on  a  quarrel. 

5.  Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today. 

6.  Never  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 

7.  Never  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

8.  Never  grieve  over  spilt  milk. 

9.  Never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

10.  Never  ride  a  free  horse  to  death. 
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TO   THIS   ISSUE' 


A  former  resident  of  Honolulu, 
Dana  Rodriguez  ( "Everybody 
Fishes  in  Hawaii,"  page  1)  is 
convinced  that  "Hawaii  has  a 
warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  serv- 
icemen"; so  she  decided  to  "take 
my  pen  in  hand  and  show  the 
way."  While  living  in  Hawaii, 
Mrs.  Rodriguez,  a  Navy  wife, 
worked  on  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Getting  out  sports  copy  for  the 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  Daily  Rec- 
ord Herald  and  free-lancing  at 
the  same  time  helps  Joseph 
Papara  ("Coffee  by  Slot  Ma- 
chine," page  5)  feed  "three 
hungry  youngsters.  .  .  ."  Mr. 
Papara,  an  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  says  that  "to  keep 
inspired  I  drink  at  least  ten  cups 
of  coffee  a  day — so  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  me  to  install  one  of 
those  coffee  machines  in  my  own 
home!" 

Ralph  Friedman  ( "Nevada 
Nuggets,"  page  6)  should  be  well 
known  to  Link  readers  for  his  in- 
teresting articles  on  life  in  the 
early  West.  An  Army  veteran 
working  on  his  Ph.D.,  Mr.  Fried- 
man has  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

L.  }.  Huber  ("The  Busybody," 
page  9)  free-lances  in  many  fields 


of  writing.  In  addition  to  articles 
and  fiction,  Mr.  Huber  does  some 
trade-journal  work,  and  had  his 
book  of  TV  plays  published  last 
fall. 

Harold  Heifer  ("Some  Things 
You  May  Not  Know  about 
Spiders,"  page  12)  is  well  known 
to  Link  readers  for  his  short  hu- 
man interest  stories  and  articles. 
Mr.  Heifer  is  a  former  newspaper 
columnist  of  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, and  a  Marine  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 

A  city  dweller  most  of  his  life. 
Jay  Worthington  ( "Sergeant's 
Keeper,"  page  19 )  decided  to  buy 
a  little  house  in  Tennessee's  Cum- 
berland Mountains  where  he  and 
his  wife  "now  live  and  write." 
Mr.  Worthington,  a  World  War 
II  veteran  who  served  with  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  has  written 
stories  and  articles  for  forty  pub- 
lications. 

Ben  Masselink  ("Silver  City," 
page  24)  lives  with  his  wife  "one 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach  in 
Santa  Monica  Canyon,"  but  when- 
ever possible  "we  travel  to  new 
places."  A  former  Marine  combat 
correspondent,  Mr.  Masselink 
pens  many  articles  from  his  first- 
hand experiences  in  "new  places." 

This  month's  United  Fellow- 
ship Study  Outlines  (page  30) 
were  written  by  Charles  W.  For- 
man  in  collaboration  with  Russell 
R.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Forman  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  are  directing  the 
1953  Program  Emphasis  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
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I  Cannot...!  Will  Not...  Recant! 


John  Tetzel  hawks  special    In  protest,  Luther  nails  95    Medici   Pope   Leo  X   pre- 
indulgences    in    market    Theses  on  church  door.  pares    to    excommunicate 

place.  Luther. 


Banished  because  he  would  not  recant, 
Luther  finds  shelter  in  Wartburg  castle 
where  he  translates  the  New  Testament. 
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When  Charles  V  demands  Evangelical 
princes  give  up  "heresies,"  they  answer 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith. 


^ometklna  to-    talk  Hmut 


You  should  attend  a  church 
Woman's  Association  meeting. 
Talk  about  yakity-yak!  They're 
almost  as  bad  as  the  Rotarians, 
Lions,  Y's  Men,  and  the  like.  All 
over  the  place  there  are  small 
groups  all  talking  about  differ- 
ent things — babies,  new  dresses, 
houses,  church  dinners.  All  the 
things  they  talk  about  are  worth 
their  while,  but  when  you  get  all 
these  different  conversations  going 
at  once  it  makes  a  terrible  racket. 
A  stranger  would  not  find  much 
meaning  in  all  of  it  and  would 
surely  wonder  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Until  this  year  American  Protestantism  was  a  little  like  that  Woman's  [ 
Asssociation.  Each  group  was  talking  about  its  particular  interest  and 
that  made  a  lot  of  different  conversations  all  going  on  at  the  same  time,  j 
It  was  a  bit  baffling  to  people  both  outside  and  inside  the  church.  Then  j 
thirty  denominations — the  ones  that  make  up  the  National  Council  of 
Churches — said:   During   1953  we  are  all  going  to  talk  about  "The  | 
Calling  of  the  Church  to  Mission  and  Unity."  All  programs  and  con-  j 
ferences  follow  as  much  as  possible  this  theme.  For  this  year  and  until 
the  World  Council  meets  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  in  August,  1954,  these 
major  churches  will  be  talking  about  this  theme  and  trying  to  answer 
the  question,   "What  must  the  churches   do?"   Methodists,   Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Disciples,  and  all  the  rest  are  talking  about  the  same 
thing.  Out  of  the  facing  of  this  single  theme  together  there  may  just 
possibly  arise  that  which  we  have  waited  so  long  to  hear — the  voice 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  Perhaps,  if  we  can  learn  to  think  together, 
we  shall  learn  to  speak  as  one. 


-foe  2> 
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Marching  Orders 


1.  To  understand  the  job  or  mission  of  the  Church. 

|-  2.  To  look  at  the  self-centeredness,  isolation,  and  worldliness  that 

keep  the  Church  from  doing  its  job. 


I    /  he  Church  is  here  to  carry  out 
j  a  mission  in  the  world.  The  words 
|  of  Christ  still  ring  clear,  "As  my 
I  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send 
I  you."  These   are  marching   or- 
ders. In  the  minds  of  many  people 
•;;:  today  the  Christian  Church  repre- 
!j  sents  little  more  than  an  imposing 
|  institution.  How  often  do  we  as 
|  Christians  turn  our  backs  on  the 
\  world,  and  withdraw  within  the 
j  secure  and  sheltered  life  of  the 
\  Church.  Despite  the  rival  faiths 
j  that  compete  for  men's  allegiance 
1  and  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
I  the  struggle  that  surrounds  us,  we 
|  go  on  singing,  "Rock  of  Ages,  cleft 
j  for   me,    let   me   hide    myself   in 
|  Thee."  So  it  is  that  an  outstanding 
;  journalist     can     write     that     the 
-\  Church   appears  to  be  strangely 
|  outside  of  the  crisis  of  our  time. 
When    we    look    again    at    our 
|  Lord's  life  and  ministry,  and  when 
we  review  the  heroic  endeavors 
•I:  of  the  early  Church,  we  cannot 
|  help  but  see  that  the  Church  was 
never  meant  to  live  at  ease.  Christ 
.':  sends   us   into   the   midst   of  the 
|  world's  struggle.   He  calls  us  to 
get  outside  of  our  church  build- 
\l  ings  and  outside  of  ourselves.  He 
I  summons  us  to  fulfill  a  mission,  to 
proclaim   the    eternal   truth    that 
j;  Christ  is  Lord,  the  Lord  of  every 
person  and  of  every  area  of  life. 
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To  fulfill  its  marching  orders  the 
Church  must  be  on  the  move. 

There  are  many  Christians  to- 
day who  would  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  the  question,  "Why  is  the 
Church  here?"  Or  the  related 
question,  "What  are  our  marching 
orders?"  Many  would  say  only 
that  the  Church  represents  a 
group  of  people  who  believe  in 
God  and  who  meet  together  for 
worship  and  prayer.  They  seek 
inspiration  and  strength  that  will 
enable  them  to  maintain  ethical 
standards  that  are  vaguely  recog- 
nized as  Christian.  As  one  writer 
has  said,  "Most  church  members 
would  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
the  Church  exists  first  and  fore- 
most as  a  missionary  community 
and  loses  its  meaning  when  it 
loses  that  sense  of  mission." 

Dr.  Herman  Morse  makes  the 
point  in  these  words:  "It  is  not 
enough,  it  can  never  be  enough, 
just  to  maintain  some  strong 
churches  in  favored  localities 
among  privileged  peoples.  It  is 
not  enough,  it  can  never  be 
enough,  just  to  think  of  the 
Church  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  godly  in  the  midst  of  a 
troubled  world.  It  is  not  enough, 
it  can  never  be  enough,  just  to 
think  of  missions  as  something 
that,  out  of  our  charity,  we  send 


someone  to  do  for  us  in  some 
other  place.  Mission  today  is 
something  we  must  all  do,  all  the 
time,  everywhere.  The  Church 
must  be  an  adventurous  crusad- 
ing society,  not  fixing  its  eyes  upon 
its  own  institutions,  and  not 
wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns, 
but  seeking  to  share  the  Gospel 
without  limitation,  to  apply  it  to 
the  healing  of  all  men's  hurts,  to 
make  of  it  the  force  that  shall  bind 
men  in  unity  and  peace." 

When  denominations,  or 
churches,  or  individual  Christians 
seek  to  respond  to  these  "march- 
ing orders"  they  discover  obsta- 
cles that  are  holding  us  back. 

One  of  these  is  self-centered- 
!  ness.  "We  have  to  confess  with 
deep  penitence,"  so  reads  a  recent 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  "that  the 
normal  life  of  our  churches  does 
not  express  the  truth  that  to  be  a 
Christian  is  necessarily  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  mission  to  the  whole 
world.  The  average  congregation 
is  apt  to  be  an  introverted  com- 
munity which  does  not  think  pri- 
marily of  its  obligation  to  bring 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  its 
whole  neighborhood  and  to  the 
whole  world." 

A  large  church  in  New  York 
City  recently  spent  close  to  half 
a  million  dollars  on  a  new  educa- 
tional building.  And  this  money 
was  spent  despite  the  fact  that  its 
Sunday  School  enrollment  had 
dropped  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

Another  church  in  an  Eastern 
state  over  a  period  of  two  years 
lost  its  pastor,  split  the  choir, 
and  divided  the  congregation 
while  arguing  over  the  merits  of 
purchasing   a   new  organ. 


t 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  From  whom  does  the  *i 
Church  rightly  take  marching  j^ 
orders? 

2.  How  did  the  Church  get  into 
the  habit  of  "letting  the  world 
go  by"? 

3.  Make     a     statement     upon 
which  the  group  will  agree  about        £ 
what  the  Church  of  Christ  is  for.        £ 

4.  How  does  a  church  get  over  n 
being  self-centered?  U 

5.  Does    the    Church    have    to  \ 
stay  isolated  from  the  world  to 
protect    itself    and    its    doctrinal 
purity? 

6.  Does  a  minister  lose  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  church  when 
he  becomes  known  as  "a  good 
Joe"  in  the  community? 


In  some  churches  an  exclusive 
concern  with  matters  of  theology 
and  ritual  can  lead  to  such  com-  | 
plete  self-centeredness  that  the 
church  never  gets  outside  of  it- 
self. 

If   we    lived    in    a    community  ! 
where  every  citizen  were  a  Chris-  | 
tian,  then  each  church  might  be  I 
permitted    to    put    first    its    own  j 
worship  comfort,  its  own  budget,  ; 
its   own   solidarity.    But  no   such 
community  or  nation  exists.  The 
Church  represents  a  mission  out- 
post in  a  lost  and  alien  world.  The 
parish    must    become    a    battle- 
ground    where     committed     be- 
lievers are  on  the  march  and  not 
a  sanctuary  for  the  fainthearted. 

Another  obstacle  is  seen  in  the 
average  church's  isolation.  This 
past  summer  a  group  of  two 
hundred  delegates  assembled  at 
Willingen,  Germany,  to  attend  the 
enlarged    meeting    of   the    Inter- 
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jj        national    Missionary    Council.    In 

N        their  message  to  the  churches  they 
said,    "The    Church's    words    and 
works  are  to  be  a  witness  to  what 
t       ;  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will 
^         do  in  Christ.  But  this  word  \vit- 
T        ness'   cannot  possibly   mean   that 
the    Church   stands   over   against 
the  world,  detached  from  it,  and 
regarding     it     from     a     position 
j  of    superior    righteousness.     The 
J  Church  is  required  to  identify  it- 
II  self  with  the  world,  not  only  in 
|  its  guilt  and  its  sorrow,  but  also 
I  in  real  acts  of  love  and  justice." 

Too  many  Christians  live  their 
1  lives  in  the  balcony  of  security 
]  and  isolation  instead  of  getting 
|  down  on  to  the  dusty,  dirty  road 
%  where  action  is  possible.  Related 
)  to  this  problem  of  isolation  is  the 
i  closed  class  character  of  many 
]  churches.  We  are  like  an  army 
i  living  in  "winter  quarters,"  little 
]  cells  of  self-containment,  living  a 
!  life  and  speaking  a  language  that 
i  makes  no  appeal  to  those  ouside. 
]  A  vivid  phrase  is  coming  into  use 
j  to  describe  this  isolation:  "The 
:  j  Church — a  bourgeois  ghetto."  We 
1  find  churches  limited  to  one  social 
\  class,  one  race,  even  one  political 
i  party.  How  can  the  Church  be  on 
1  the  march  when  it  is  imprisoned 
•j  within  walls  of  custom,  of  color, 
I  of  class?  He  who  gives  us  our 
.i  marching  orders  was  the  friend  of 
;:]  publicans  and  sinners,  and  "the 
I  common  people  heard  him  s;lad- 

Uy." 

J      A  third  obstacle  is  the  Church's 


worldliness.  This  is  the  other  side 
of  the  sickness  of  isolation.  The 
isolated  church  is  preoccupied 
with  its  own  concerns.  The  world- 
ly church  accepts  society's  stand- 
ards as  its  own.  This  worldliness  is 
seen  as  the  church  accepts  "prac- 
tical" standards  of  success,  as  it 
clings  to  social  entrance  require- 
ments, as  it  looks  too  much  to  the 
wealthy  and  the  influential  for 
support,  and  as  it  judges  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  terms  of  num- 
bers and  popular  opinion. 

This  presents  a  severe  problem 
for  the  layman.  When  the  pattern 
of  church  life  becomes  secular- 
ized, he  passes  from  the  factory 
and  the  office  into  the  church  and 
sees  no  difference.  Thus  the  de- 
mands of  the  Church  become  op- 
tional, its  program  seems  irrele- 
vant, and  he  is  not  challenged  by 
that  word,  "Be  not  conformed  .  .  . 
but  be  ye  transformed."  In  its  iso- 
lation the  Church  forgets  that 
Christ  was  crucified  for  the  world; 
in  its  worldliness  it  forgets  He 
was  crucified  by  the  world. 

"As  my  Father  hath  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you."  These  are 
our  marching  orders.  The  very 
heart  of  the  Church's  life  must  be 
in  the  mission  it  bears  to  the 
world.  The  Church  which  is  under 
obedience  to  its  Lord  will  not 
merely  add  a  mission  to  its  other 
activities  but  will  be  an  outgoing 
fellowship  in  all  its  life.  Each 
church  organization  will  reach  out 
touching  people  in  the  local  com- 
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Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  that  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  to  the  close  of  the  age.  (Matthew  28:19,  20) 


munity,  making  an  impact  on  the  time  when  God,  who  is  the  Lord 

great  questions  of  national  affairs,  of  the  world,  the  Lord  of  politics 

and  witnessing   in   specific  areas  and   economicS;   of  distant  lands 
across  the  world.  The  worship  of  -,  .  ,  .        ,  ,      ., 

such  a  church  is  not  alone  a  time  and  year'  1S  wolshlPPed  by  that 

when  people  come  apart  from  the  committed   company   engaged   in 

world  for  quietness  and  spiritual  turning   the   world   upside   down 

refreshment.    It   is   more   often   a  and  right  side  up. 


Follow  Me 

Lord,  I  would  follow,  but — 

First,  I  would  see  what  means  that  wondrous  call 
That  peals  so  sweetly  through  Life's  rainbow  hall, 
That  thrills  my  heart  with  quivering  golden  chords, 
And  fills  my  soul  with  joys  seraphical. 

Lord,  I  would  follow,  but — 

First,   I    would   leave    things   straight   before    I    go, — 

Collect  my  dues,  and  pay  the  debts  1  owe; 

Lest  when  I'm  gone,  and  none  is  here  to  tend, 

Time's  ruthless  hand  my  garnering  o'erthrow. 

Lord,  I  would  follow,  but — 

First,  I  would  see  the  end  of  this  high  road 

That  stretches  straight  before  me,  fair  and  broad; 

So  clear  the  way  I  cannot  go  astray, 

It  surely  leads  me  equally  to  God. 

Lord,  I  would  follow, — yea, 
Follow  I  will, — but  first  so  much  there  is 
That  claims  me  in  life's  vast  emergencies, — 
Wrongs  to  be  righted,  great  things  to  be  done; 
Shall  I  neglect  these  vital  urgencies? 

Who  answers  Christ's  insistent  call 
Must  give  himself,  his  life,  his  all, 
Without  one  backward  look. 
Who  sets  his  hand  unto  the  plow, 
And  glances  back  with  anxious  brow, 
His  calling  hath  mistook, 
Christ  claims  him  wholly  for  his  own; 
He  must  be  Christ's,  and  Christ's  alone, 

John  Oxenham 
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Study  Outline  pM,  September  f3-/9 


QuMelL  Steuend&n 


Marching  As  One 


1.  To  understand  the  impact  upon  the  foreign  witness  of  the  Church 
by  its  witness  at  home  and  vice  versa. 

2.  To  see  why  unity  in  attitude  and  activity  is  so  essential  to  the 
work  of  the  Church. 

3.  To  look  at  areas  in  which  unity  has  been  achieved  and  see  why 
this  unity  has  been  possible. 


.Zike  a  mighty  army  moves  the 
Church  of  God." 

An  army  must  have  a  unified 
command  and  move  unitedly  to- 
ward its  goal.  It  cannot  work  at 
cross  purposes  or  be  divided 
against  itself  if  it  hopes  to  win.  If 
the  Church  is  to  be  reaching  out 
to  the  world  it  has  to  move 
unitedly.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
Church  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  branch.  Every  task  that 
the  Church  does  in  the  world  de- 
pends on  every  other.  As  with  an 
army  that  is  moving  to  attack  an 
objective,  if  there  is  a  failure  at 
any  point,  it  means  a  slowing  up 
all  along  the  line.  The  mission  of 
the  Church  in  the  world  is  one 
task.  We  may  divide  it  into  vari- 
ous departments  of  home  mis- 
sions, foreign  missions,  social 
action,  or  evangelism,  but  we 
know  that  these  are  only  distinc- 
tions of  convenience,  necessary 
for  the  organization  of  the  work 
which  is  actually  a  single  whole. 

The  work  in  foreign  lands  can 
not  be  done  well  unless  people  in 
the  home  lands  fulfill  their  Chris- 
tian duty.  Many  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary has  had  to  see  his  work 
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suffer  because  of  unchristian  acts 
of  his  home  government.  The 
racial  discrimination  of  American 
society  is  bound  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous handicap  in  more  than  one 
mission  field  in  winning  people  to 
sympathy  for  the  Christian  faith. 
Negro  religious  leaders  who  have 
gone  to  Asia  and  Africa  have 
sometimes  found  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  had  to  be  given  to 
answering  questions  about  the 
treatment  which  they  were  ac- 
corded at  home. 

With  the  growing  importance 
of  America  in  world  affairs,  every 
act  of  the  government  in  Wash- 
ington becomes  significant  for  the 
world  mission  of  the  Church.  A 
missionary  from  India  has  recently 
written:  "The  more  I  talk  with 
Indians  about  world  problems, 
the  stronger  I  feel  that  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  should  be 
making  every  possible  effort  to 
help  shape  a  truly  constructive 
foreign  policy."  At  the  same  time, 
a  man  here  in  America  writes: 
"Last  year  American  dairy  in- 
terests succeeded  in  raising  the 
tariff  on  European  blue  cheese. 
As  a  result  Denmark  lost  in  cheese 
exports     twenty     million     dollars 


which  she  desperately  needed. 
...  If  Denmark  had  a  ten  million 
dollar  flood  disaster,  Church 
World  Service  would  come  to  the 
rescue  within  hours.  But  the  more 
weighty  matters  of  justice  .  .  . 
often  go  unheeded."  From  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world  we 
see  this  common  concern  for 
Christian  witness  in  American  na- 
tional policy. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  job 
abroad  depends  on  work  at  home, 
it  is  equally  true  that  any  success 
at  home  is  in  danger,  unless  the 
job  is  properly  done  abroad.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  visit  to  Korea 
before  his  inauguration  drama- 
tized the  fact  that  a  proper  admin- 
istration and  a  decent  life  cannot 
be  carried  on  in  America  unless 
things  are  right  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Americans  are 
beginning  to  see  the  truth  of  what 
the  churches  have  been  saying  for 
a  century:  It  matters  intensely 
what  peoples  of  other  lands  be- 
lieve and  to  whom  they  give  their 
loyalty.  We  cannot  expect  to  be 
saved  all  by  ourselves.  There  is 
no  hope  for  us  if  we  live  by  a  hope 
that  is  just  for  us.  Even  if  we  do  a 
good  job  in  our  own  community 
or  nation,  if  we  neglect  the  job 
which  God  has  given  us  to  do 
among  men  afar  off,  then  even- 
tually the  failure  among  these 
men  will  produce  evil  forces  that 
can  destroy  the  good  work  which 
we  have  done  at  home. 

Similarly,  we  must  march  as 
one  in  our  evangelistic  and  social 
service  work.  Often  we  have  failed 
to  see  the  unity  of  the  task  here. 
Naturally,  some  Christians  are 
more  interested  in  the  preaching 
type  of  evangelism  and  others  are 
more  interested  in  a  social  action 


Questions  for  Discussion  I 

1.  In  what  specific  ways  does  1 
what  we  do  in  America  affect  \ 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  Africa?  I 
In  India?  In  the  Far  East? 

2.  What  bearing  do  commer- 
cial,   social,    and    governmental 
practices  have   on  the  work   of  \ 
the  Church  at  home  or  abroad? 

3.  What  factors  make  it  easier 
for  the  churches  in  India,  lapan, 
and  China  to  unite  than  it  is  for 
those  in  our  own  country? 

4.  List  the  advantages  to  be 
had  from  church  union.  If  there 
are  disadvantages,  list  them. 


type.  But  both  word  and  deed  are 
necessary  for  making  Christ 
known  to  the  world  and  both  will 
fail  if  they  think  they  can  get  on 
without  each  other.  Every  man  is 
a  unity  of  spirit  and  body.  If  we 
are  true  to  our  Lord  we  must  be 
concerned  for  the  whole  man  and 
not  just  for  his  spirit  or  just  for  his 
body.  A  creature  that  is  all  hands 
or  all  tongue  would  be  a  monster, 
not  a  man.  God  has  made  us  with 
both  hands  and  tongue  in  order 
that  both  may  be  used  for  His 
glory.  Our  service  committees  and 
our  evangelistic  teams  each  need 
the  contribution  of  the  other  if 
they  are  to  work  effectively.  "Like 
a  mighty  army"  all  the  branches  of 
the  Church's  work  must  move  to- 
gether. 

"We  are  not  divided,  all  one 
body  we,  one  in  hope  and  doc- 
trine, one  in  charity." 

We  are  at  once  reminded  that 
the  unity  of  this  army  is  by  no 
means  complete.  It  is  one  thing  to 
get  the  various  branches  of  Chris- 
tian work  to  realize  their  unity; 
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it  is  quite  another  thing  to  get  the 
various  branches  of  the  Christian 
church  to  practice  it.  In  spite  of 
our  profession,  we  find  that  there 
is  still  much  in  our  hope  and  doc- 
trine, and  sufficient  lack  of  charity, 
to  keep  us  divided.  The  road  to 
Christian  unity  is  a  slow  and  diffi- 
cult one.  Yet  it  is  one  which  we 
have  to  follow  if  we  are  to  be 
true  to  our  Lord. 

It  is  when  the  Church  faces  the 
world  that  it  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  its  unity.  This  world  is  too 
much  for  a  divided  Church.  Be- 
cause the  world  itself  is  so  divided 
and  broken,  it  will  not  be  im- 
pressed by  Christianity  unless  it 
sees  an  exhibition  of  unity  that 
overcomes  brokenness  and  divi- 
sion. Churches  which  live  to  them- 
selves and  never  get  outside  their 
own  little  affairs  may  be  content 
to  remain  divided,  but  churches 
which  move  out  to  make  Christ 
known  to  the  world  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world  find  at  once 
that  they  need  unity. 

History  shows  that  the  path  to 
unity  lies  through  the  outreaching 
mission  of  the  church.  When  Prot- 
estant missions  were  first  estab- 
lished in  India,  they  were  manned 
by  Germans,  sponsored  by  Danes, 
and  financed  by  Britishers.  The 
first  modern  suggestion  for  a 
world-wide  church  conference 
came  from  the  pioneer  missionary 
William  Carey,  who  wanted  to 
bring  all  the  churches  together  in 
Capetown  in  order  to  discuss  their 
common  missionary  task.  It  was  at 
the  Edinburgh  world  missionary 
conference  in  1910  that  the  pres- 
ent ecumenical  movement  for 
church  co-operation  took  form. 
Out  of  that  grew  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  which  today  in- 
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eludes  160  denominations  in 
forty-six  countries.  In  the  years 
since  1910  there  have  been  thirty- 
four  complete  unions  of  churches. 
The  most  far-reaching  of  these  is 
the  Church  of  South  India,  in- 
augurated in  1947,  which  brings 
together  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and 
Reformed  groups  into  one  church. 

Why  is  it  that  the  younger 
churches  have  been  able  to  take 
the  lead  toward  Christian  unity? 
Partly  because  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  other  religions 
and  they  have  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned about  their  evangelistic 
task.  Often,  in  hostile  surround- 
ings, they  have  to  be  united  in  the 
witness  they  give.  The  idea  for 
the  Church  of  South  India  origi- 
nated in  a  conference  on  evange- 
lism in  1919.  When  the  union  was 
finally  accomplished  it  gave  a  high 
priority  to  the  evangelistic  task  of 
each  church  officer  and  each 
church  member.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned for  church  unity  then  the 
first  thing  is  to  increase  the 
church's  concern  for  evangelism, 
social  witness,  and  missionary 
work.  It  is  from  co-operation  in 
these  areas  that  unity  can  grow. 

Today  in  America,  when  the 
churches  of  a  community  want  to 
make  a  religious  census  and  get  in 
touch  with  those  who  are  not  in 
any  church,  they  normally  plan  to 
do  it  together.  When  they  want  to 
hold  large  evangelistic  meetings 
for  the  community,  they  plan  it 
together.  When  they  want  to  do 
something  about  living  conditions 
or  good  government,  they  will  do 
it  together  through  a  local  council 
of  churches.  There  are  nearly  a 
thousand  such  local  councils.  On 
the  national  level  they  do  these 


same  tasks  together  through  the      that  there  will  not  be  overlapping  I 
National  Council  of  Churches,  to      or  duplication  of  church  work. 


which  most  of  the  major  denom-  All  this  unity  is  not  simply  for  \ 

inations  belong.  They  plan  their  good  fellowship,  nor  is  it  geared 

Sunday   School  courses  together;  ]ust    toward    business    considera- > 

they    consult    together    on    their  tion    and    efficienc       The    unit    \ 

foreign  mission  and  home  mission         i  .  i     .u       u       i 

i&  T  i  ,.1  .  which  the   churches   are   mcreas- 

work.  In  many  places  they  mam-  ,      ,        .  .,     ,         , 

tain  joint  institutions  for'  educa-  "^  showm§  1S  a«nity  based  on 

tional  and  medical  tasks.   When  their  oneness  in  Christ  and  it  is 

the  fast  growing  new  communi-  a  unitY  geared  to  the  accomplish-  | 

ties    of    our    nation    need    new  ment  of   Christ's   mission   in   the  I 

churches,  the  denominations  take  world.    They    are   one   "that   the  j 

the  opportunities  turn  by  turn,  so  world  may  believe." 

T^rr     ^rrur/rTrn  Coming  Events 

YOU  ARE  INVITED   •    q£  Intef|t  tQ  You 

Events  are  listed  by  time,  place,  name,  and  address  for  obtaining  information 

Sept.  3-9:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,   UNITED  STATES  ASSEMBLY  OF  1 

YOUTH;  Young  Adult  Council,  134  East  56th  St,  New  t 

York  22,  N.Y. 
Sept.  4-6:  Santa    Cruz,    Calif,    NAZARENE    DISTRICT    YOUTH 

CONVENTION;  2923  Troost  Ave,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo.     ;; 
Sept.  7-9:  Zionsville,     Pa,     E.U.B.     SPIRITUAL    CONFERENCE;  I 

1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

Sept.   11-13:  Delaware,  N.J,  EPISCOPAL  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  FEL- 

LOWSHIP; A.  S.  Hogenauer,  24  Rector  St,  Newark  2, 
N.J. 

Oct.  8-10:  Atlantic  City,  N.J,  N.J.  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CON- 

VENTION; 6  Woodruff  Building,  Rahway,  N.J. 

Oct.  9-11:  Boston,    Mass,    COVENANT    YOUTH    OF    AMERICA 

ANNUAL  MEETING;  5101  North  Francisco  Ave, 
Chicago  25,  111. 

Oct.   13-15:  Pittsburgh,    Pa,   PA.    STATE    YOUTH    CONVENTION; 

Pa.  State  Council,  2403  North  Front  St,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  23-24:  Lincoln,     Neb,     AMERICAN     BAPTIST     NEBRASKA 

STATE  CONVENTION;  152  Madison  Ave,  New  York 
16,  N.Y. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  1:  Jamestown,  N.D,  ANNUAL  E.U.B.  BROTHERHOOD 
CONGRESS;   1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

Nov.  3-5:  Winston-Salem,      N.C,      ANNUAL      DISCIPLES      OF 

CHRIST  CONVENTION;  222  North  Downey  St,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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\  Total  Enlistment 

m 
w 

\  /Jlmd '  few,  ^Uti,  Pn&cfiam 

|  1.  To  find  for  each  of  us  our  place  in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

I  2.  To  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  done  by  committed 
1  Christians. 


j  cJt\§  gifts  unto  men  were  varied. 
Some  He  made  special  messen- 
gers, some  prophets,  some  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel,  to  some  He  gave 
power  to  guide  and  teach  people. 
His  gifts  were  made  that  Chris- 
tians might  be  properly  equipped 
for  their  service."  (Ephesians  4: 
11-12.   Phillips'  Translation) 

As  the  Church  carries  out  its 
"marching  orders,"  as  it  fulfills 
its  mission  in  the  world,  nothing 
I  will  do  except  a  total  enlistment 
|  of  all  Christians.  Everyone  is  in- 
volved. Every  Christian  is  a  mis- 
sionary. 

In  the  early  Church  there  were 
not  many  full-time  ministers  or 
preachers.  But  there  were  scores 
of  fishermen,  craftsmen,  mer- 
chants, and  slaves  who  became  in- 
volved in  the  Church's  life.  Wit- 
ness was  often  costly.  Often  it 
meant  the  arena,  the  stake,  or 
some  other  form  of  martyrdom. 
j  Still  those  early  Christians  wit- 
nessed right  where  they  were.  And 
things  began  to  happen  in  cities 
like  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Corinth, 
and  Rome  because  of  this  per- 
il sonal  witness. 

The  Church  today  must  find 
strength  just  as  the  Church  of  the 
I  first  century  found  it.  As  it  moves 
out  across  the  world  into  every 
area  of  the  world's  life,  every 
Christian  must  take  part  in  the 
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struggle.  No  one  can  escape. 
When  one  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Church  he  is  not  joining  a 
social  club,  he  is  enlisting  in  a 
crusade.  He  who  has  met  the  Lord 
must  introduce  Him.  He  who  has 
heard  the  good  news  must  tell  it. 
Our  mission  is  not  something  to 
be  deduced  from  certain  proposi- 
tions about  faith;  it  is  an  active 
and  spontaneous  response  to  the 
Lord  of  life. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples 
to  see  what  this  total  enlistment 
can  mean  for  individual  Chris- 
tians. In  New  York  City,  a  group 
of  young  people  enrolled  in  a 
work  camp  project.  They  spent 
two  months  in  a  crowded  tene- 
ment district.  Each  paid  $135.00 
plus  his  own  transportation  in 
order  to  take  part.  They  spent  four 
hours  each  day  in  manual  labor, 
taught  in  a  vacation  church 
school,  and  in  the  evening  took 
part  in  Bible  study  and  discus- 
sions. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
conference  of  church  leaders  that 
today  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  go  abroad  for  various 
reasons — in  business,  commerce, 
government  service,  armed  forces, 
and  so  on.  For  example,  there  are 
sixty-five  thousand  Swiss  in  secu- 
lar work  abroad,  compared  to 
three  hundred  Swiss  missionaries. 


Many  of  these  are  committed 
Christians,  but  are  they  committed 
to  the  "mission"  of  the  Church? 
Shouldn't  they  be  given  a  course 
of  training  which  would  help  fit 
them  as  witnesses  to  the  faith? 
Can  they  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  "mission"  so  that  in  the  normal 
routine  of  their  work  they  may 
stand  for  the  Christian  faith  in 
pagan  surroundings? 

A  group  of  Christians  in  South 
India  were  concerned  over  their 
failure  to  make  contact  with  the 
thousands  of  non-Christians  living 
in  the  neighboring  villages.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  Hindus. 
These  neighbors  were  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  Christian  message 
but  they  were  being  given  regular 
doses  of  Communist  propaganda 
by  Communist  agents.  The  Chris- 
tians enlisted  scores  of  volunteer 
workers  and  inaugurated  a  new 
approach  called  "Leaflet  Evange- 
lism." They  wrote  and  put  into 
print  a  series  of  short,  pointed 
leaflets.  These  were  arranged  in  a 
related  series  with  a  certain  group 
of  readers  in  mind.  "We  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Church  of  South  In- 
dia, would  like  to  introduce  you, 
our  fellow  countrymen,  to  Jesus 
Christ."  This  was  the  introduction 
to  the  one  on  the  theme,  "Meet 
Jesus  Christ."  Others  were  on  re- 
lated themes  with  an  identical  ap- 
proach— "Read  the  Bible,"  "Come 
to  Church,"  "Merry  Christmas," 
"Christian  Social  Work,"  and 
"Easter."  Students  and  voluntary 
workers  assembled  on  a  given  eve- 
ning for  a  devotional  service  and 
divided  into  groups  with  a  section 
of  the  area  assigned  to  each.  Cycle 
boys,  each  distributing  about 
twenty  thousand  leaflets  a  month 
and  covering  as  many  as  a  hun- 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  \ 
say     that     the     early     Christian 
Church  was  a  layman's  church? 
Was  that  good  or  bad? 

2.  What  has  your  church  done 
or  failed  to  do  to  fit  you  for  a 
full  Christian  v/itness?  How  could 
it  have  done  better? 

3.  Has  a  Christian  done  his 
job  when  he  has  joined  a  church 
and  made  a  good  pledge  to  its 
work?  If  not,  what  else  must  he 
do? 

4.  The  statement  is  made  that 
laymen  are  better  at  visitation 
evangelism  than  ministers  are. 
Is  this  true?  Why? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  things 
that  members  of  the  group  have 
done  that  are  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Church. 


dred  villages,  go  out  from  the 
center.  An  intelligent  interest  fol- 
lows the  series,  as  shown  by  the 
village  that,  having  already  re- 
ceived one  of  the  leaflets,  sent  a 
messenger  to  get  those  of  the  se- 
ries they  had  missed.  An  Indian 
proverb  applies  to  this  evangelistic 
method:  "Blow  upon  blow,  and 
even  the  grindstone  will  break." 

In  another  section  of  India,  the 
converts  led  by  Bishop  Azariah 
each  place  their  hands  on  their 
heads  and  say,  "Woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel." 

In  France,  churchmen  have 
united  to  form  Protestant  profes- 
sional associations.  These  are 
groups  of  farmers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers  who  seek  to  bring  their 
work  into  line  with  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  Christ,  and  to  make 
Him  known  to  their  fellow  work- 
ers. 
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In  America,  in  a  local  council 
of  church  women,  the  wife  of  a 
leading  company  executive  joined 
with  the  other  members  to  attack 
an  urgent  problem.  Her  husband 
owned  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
cherry  trees  and  three  canneries. 
She  rose  to  speak  against  the  ten- 
sions existing  between  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community  and  the 
incoming  migrant  workers.  "Prej- 
udice goes  with  fear  and  guilty 
consciences,"  she  said  bluntly. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

The  Batak  Church  in  Indonesia, 
one  of  the  recent  creations  of  mis- 
sionary work,  has  been  growing 
tremendously  through  the  effec- 
tive work  of  laymen  going  out  to 
witness.  In  ten  years  it  has  added 
150,000  members,  even  though  its 
missionaries,  being  Germans,  were 
removed  by  the  government  in 
1940. 

A  speaker  at  the  recent  assem- 
bly of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  said,  "Many  American 
executives  have  a  motto  which 
goes  something  like  this:   If  you 


cannot  see  your  man  in  person, 
telephone  him;  if  you  cannot 
speak  to  him  on  the  telephone, 
telegraph;  only  as  a  last  resort 
write  him  a  letter.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  really  important 
matters  can  only  be  communi- 
cated through  personal  encounter. 
When  we  are  forced  to  use  imper- 
sonal means,  what  we  are  able  to 
say  is  limited,  superficial,  and 
easily  misunderstood.  Missions 
will  always  mean  missionaries,  not 
just  the  money,  budgets,  institu- 
tions, and  tools  that  often  seem  to 
be  our  whole  concern.  No  soul 
was  ever  added  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  committee  action.  God 
revealed  Himself  to  us  by  becom- 
ing a  man.  Only  through  men  and 
women  can  His  love  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  lost  world." 

A  total  enlistment  of  men  and 
women  who  have  left  the  seclusion 
and  security  of  the  balcony,  and 
are  down  on  the  road  witnessing 
and  working  "that  the  world  may 
believe" — that  is  what  the  Church 
needs! 


Proclaim  to  every  people,  tongue,  and  nation 
That  God,  in  whom  they  live  and  move,  is  Love: 
Tell  how  He  stooped  to  save  His  lost  creation, 
And  died  on  earth  that  man  might  live  above. 

Give  of  thy  sons  to  bear  the  message  glorious; 
Give  of  thy  wealth  to  speed  them  on  their  way; 
Pour  out  thy  soul  for  them  in  prayer  victorious; 
And  all  thou  spendest  Jesus  will  repay. 
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Publish  glad  tidings,  tidings  of  peace, 
Tidings  of  Jesus,  redemption  and  release. 

— Mary  A.  Thompson 


Study  Outline  If&n,  Sepi&mkei  27-0ct&ken,  3 


Ruddell  £teuen4xwi 


Immediate  Objective 

1.  To  outline  specific  things  that  individual  people  and  churches  can 
do  about  the  mission  and  unity  of  the  Church. 

2.  To  indicate  through  these  things  the  immediate  task  and  the  hope 
for  the  future. 


/£/e  can  see  a  map  of  the  cam- 
paign which  lies  ahead  for  the 
churches  in  the  fields  of  mission 
and  unity.  But  this  long-term  cam- 
paign has  to  be  brought  down  to 
immediate  steps.  As  individual 
church  members  we  may  be  able 
to  do  little  about  the  program  and 
plans  on  a  national  level,  but  we 
can  do  much  about  the  people 
whom  we  meet  and  the  churches 
to  which  we  belong.  There  is  no 
use  studying  theories  about  the 
missionary  nature  of  the  Church 
and  about  Church  unity  unless 
we  are  going  to  put  those  theories 
into  practice.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  study  at  all  if  we  are 
going  to  drop  the  matter  there. 
Too  often  we  talk  over  needs  and 
problems  only  to  separate  and 
come  back  a  week  later  and  talk 
over  other  needs  and  problems, 
and  do  this  again  and  again  until 
we  end  up  in  frustration.  Theory 
must  be  a  guide  to  practice  if  it  is 
not  to  be  futile,  and  practice  must 
be  illumined  by  theory  if  it  is  not 
to  stumble  in  the  dark.  "Faith 
without  works  is  dead,"  and 
works  without  faith  are  blind. 

Here,  then,  are  some  concrete 
tasks  that  lie  before  us  if  the 
Church  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  in 
unity: 


(1)  Get  your  group  to  ask  it- 
self whether  it  is  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion.   Many    a    Christian    group 
leads  a  life  to  itself  rather  than 
being  the  leaven  in  the  lump  and 
changing    its    surroundings.    The 
Christian   group   we   enjoy   is   in  I 
this  world  for  a  purpose  and  its  § 
purpose  is  not  exhausted  by  just  1 
being.  Rather,  that  purpose  should  j 
be   outside   itself.   What   are   the  1 
needs  of  men  outside  our  group  ' 
and    how    can    the    group    serve 
them?  The  need  for  the  knowledge 
of  God's  love  is  the  most  obvious 
need  of   any   man.   What  is   the 
group    doing    to   tell   these    men 
about    that    love,    both    through 
words   and   through   deeds?   The  1 
constant  effort  of  the  group  should  \ 
be  to  find  ways  in  which  the  word  I 
can   be   most   effectively    spoken  f 
and  the  places  where  it  can  be  in-  J 
troduced     most     naturally     and  | 
clearly.  I 

Every  member  of  the  group  j 
must  take  a  part  in  this  task.  | 
Young  people  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  many  countries  today  I 
are  finding  new  methods  of  reach- 1 
ing  men:  Drama  followed  by  dis- 1 
cussion  of  the  issues  of  life  which  | 
the  drama  raises,  entertainment  | 
followed  by  testimonials,  religious 
movies  and  programs  taken  out  of 
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the  usual  Christian  circles  and 
presented  before  nonchurch 
groups,  distribution  of  leaflets 
from  house  to  house.  Such  efforts 
show  that  the  church  youth 
groups  are  determined  they  will 
not  be  set  in  their  ways  and 
shoved  off  by  themselves,  but  shall 
be  movements  of  conquest,  reach- 
ing into  the  life  of  the  world 
around  them  and  changing  it.  If 
our  group  is  going  to  affect  the 
life,  standards,  attitudes,  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  around  it, 
then  it  must  examine  its  own  life 
and  program  very  carefully. 

(2)  In  the  local  church  to 
which  we  belong  there  are  many 
opportunities  to  change  an  in- 
growing concern  into  an  outgoing 
one.  Many  times  a  church  starts 
with  the  conviction  that  to  have  a 
good  community  there  must  be  a 
strong  church — the  stronger  the 
church,  the  better  the  community. 
Then  it  concentrates  on  the  task 
of  making  the  church  stronger 
and,  before  anyone  is  aware  of 
what  is  happening,  it  looks  upon 
the  community  as  a  source  of  per- 
sonnel and  funds  for  strengthen- 
ing the  church.  Thus,  veiy  easily 
the  original  purpose  of  the  church 
serving  the  community  is  reversed 
and  the  community  is  expected  to 
serve  the  church. 

If  the  church  is  to  keep  the 
right  perspective  it  must  organize 
its  life  with  the  right  outlook. 
Some  churches  these  days  are 
setting  about  this  task  in  earnest. 
One  minister  writes:  "To  be  ef- 
fectively evangelical,  [the  church] 
must  first  of  all  make  its  own 
inner  life  like  a  sharp  sword,  un- 
encumbered and  incisive.  .  .  .  The 
total  life,  structure,  and  program 
are  involved  in  the  evangelistic 
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task."  This  particular  church  has 
changed  its  whole  organization, 
dropping  its  usual  boards  and  so- 
cieties and  starting  new  commit- 
tees aimed  at  touching  the  various 
groups  in  the  community. 

Every  part  of  the  church  can 
be  made  an  outreaching  agency. 
The  Sunday  School  which  is 
sometimes  concerned  just  for  the 
education  of  church  members  can 
become  a  focal  point  for  reaching 
the  children  and,  through  them, 
the  people  outside  of  church  life. 
The  men's  groups  can  plan  ways 
and  means  of  getting  the  Christian 
faith  into  the  programs  of  civic 
and  service  organizations.  They 
can  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
tasks  which  they  consider  most 
important  around  the  world  and 
take  an  active  interest  and  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  them. 
The  women's  groups  can  consider 
their  responsibility  for  the  homes 
of  the  community,  and  beyond 
the  community  in  the  nation  and 
the  whole  world.  They  can  bring 
the  Christian  message  before  secu- 
lar women's  groups  at  special  sea- 
sons such  as  Easter  and  Christmas. 
All  can  hold  meetings  to  study 
what  Christian  strategy  should  be 
for  dealing  with  the  world's  pres- 
ent needs. 

Another  church  group  to  which 
we  may  belong  and  which  could 
often  have  a  more  evangelistic 
purpose  is  the  church  choir.  The 
Christian  message  can,  in  many 
situations,  be  presented  more  ef- 
fectively through  music  than  by 
any  other  means.  Yet  our  church 
choirs  for  the  most  part  are  con- 
tent to  present  that  message  only 
to  the  faithful  flock  who  come 
every  Sunday.  A  wide  field  lies 
open    to    the    well-trained    choir 


which  is  eager  to  get  out  into  the 
community  at  large,  to  speak  in 
music  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

If  each  part  of  the  Church  is 
to  have  this  kind  of  missionary 
concern,  then  the  leaders  of  the 
church  must  be  alert  to  possibili- 
ties and  needs.  An  evaluation 
meeting  might  well  bring  up  ways 
in  which  the  church  is  fulfilling 
its  mission  and  initiate  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done  if  that  mis- 
sion is  to  be  properly  carried 
forward.  Such  a  meeting  might 
make  a  careful  comparision  of  the 
same  things  which  are  being  spent 
on  reaching  out  to  others.  They 
might  ask,  for  example,  whether 
the  congregation  has  vigorous  and 
active  committees  or  interest 
groups  to  study  and  work  on  com- 
munity problems  and  world  prob- 
lems. They  could  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  church  is  serving  all 
the  elements  in  its  community 
and  is  bringing  increasing  num- 
bers into  its  fellowship,  from 
every  group  represented  in  its 
surroundings. 

Every  time  the  church  members 
are  assembled,  be  it  for  prayer, 
worship,  or  witness,  some  phase 
of  the  world-wide  task  should  be 
remembered,  some  need  of  the 
world  presented.  In  this  way  the 
church  will  gradually  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  exists  to  bear  a 
mission. 

(3)  A  year  ago  when  the  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox  churches  of 
the  world  assembled  at  Lund  in 
Sweden  they  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  do  everything  together 
which  they  were  not  forced,  in 
good  conscience,  to  do  separately. 
Here  is  a  good  yardstick  to  apply 
to  our  own  work  in  our  church. 
Are  we  right  here  doing  all  that 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  are  churches  so  slow 
about  finding  and  adopting  new 
ways  of  doing  things?  What  can 
we  do  about  this? 

2.  Why  is  a  youth  group  espe- 
cially  effective  in  doing  new 
things?  Should  they  refuse  to  do 
old  things? 

3.  Do  all  the  organizations  in 
the  average  church  have  a  com- 
mon goal  toward  which  they  can 
work  together?  If  not#  what  can 
we  do? 

4.  Where  should  responsibility 
for  church  program  lie — with  the 
pastor  or  the  official  boards? 
Why? 

5.  Thinking  of  the  Base 
Chapel  as  a  church  in  a  com- 
munity, what  more  should  it  be 
doing?  Lay  out  an  outline  and 
plan. 


we  can  together?  Is  our  mission 
being  carried  out  in  unity?  Some- 
times we  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  programs  of  any 
churches  except  the  one  to  which 
we  belong.  But  if  we  are  Chris- 
tians and  the  other  churches  are  I 
Christian,  then  we  should  be  just 
as  concerned  for  their  effective- 
ness in  the  world  as  we  are  for  our 
own.  Perhaps  a  first  step  can  be 
for  us  to  acquaint  each  other  with 
what  we  are  actually  doing.  Then 
we  may  more  easily  find  ways  of 
working  together. 

Church  unity  is  developing  too 
fast,  however,  for  us  to  be  content 
only  with  increasing  co-operation. 
More  and  more  the  churches  are 
concerned  about  their  unity  in 
faith  and  organization.  They  are 
coming  to  know  each  other's  dis- 
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I  tinctive  beliefs  and  special  con-  should  share  with  each  other  our 

j  tributions.  The  Church  of  Christ  particular  heritages. 

I  is  made  up  of  richly  varied  groups  If  we  will  begin  in  every  church 

and  it  is  necessary,  for  the  good  and  Christian  group  to  do  these 

of   the   whole,    that   they   should  things  in  earnest,  the  time  may 

understand   and   appreciate  each  not  be  long  removed  when  we  all 

other.    Therefore    beyond    telling  may  be  one  and  the  world  may 

each   other  about  our   work,   we  believe. 


THE  STONE  IN  THE  SHOE 

I 

|       Now  among  my  friends  are  certain  that  are  Lovers  of  Nature:   and  they  said, 

|  Go  to,  let  us  gather  ourselves  together,  and  go  upon  a  Hike. 

|       So  we  gathered  ourselves  together,  and  went  out  into   the   Forest,   at  the   time 

|  when  the  Leaves  were  beginning  to  Turn:  and  some  of  them  were  Red,  and  some 

I  of  them  were  Yellow:   and  there  were  Divers  Colors,  even  like  unto  the  Coat  of 

|  Joseph. 

|       And   after  we  had  walked  for   about  the  space  of  one  hour,  one  of  the  men 

|  complained,  saying,  There  is  something  in  my  Shoe;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  Stone; 

|  and  when  I  walk  it  Hurteth  me. 

1       And  we  spake  unto  him,  saying,  Loose  now  thy  Shoe   from  off  thy  foot,  and 

|  remove  the  Stone:  for  what  profit  is  it  for  thee  to  walk  with  a  Stone  in  thy  Shoe? 

|      And  he  said,  Nay,  for  the  others  would  walk  away  from  me. 

I      And  certain  of  us  said,  We  will  wait  for  thee. 

|       But  he  answered,  Nay,  I  will  not  cause  others  to  wait  on  my  account;  I  will  even 

1  suffer  and  proceed. 

I       But  he  caused  the  rest  of  us  to  suffer;  for  thrice  in  every  Furlong  he  told  us 

|  of  the  Stone  in  his  Shoe,  and  how  it  Hurt  him,  and  how  Great  was  the  size  thereof. 

|  For  the  Stone  at  the  first  seemed   to  him  like  unto  a  grain  of  sand,  but  it  Grew 

until  it  was  like  unto  the  size  of  a  Synagogue  in  greatness. 

And  at  noontime  we  halted,  and  we  opened  our  provisions,  and  did  eat;   and 

we  sat  upon  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  Autumn  Sunshine  and  were  content. 

But  he  was  not  content.  For  he  removed  his  shoe,  and  found   therein  a  very 

small  Stone,  and  a  very  large  Blister.  And  the  Stone  he  cast  out,  but  the  Blister 

he  kept.  And  all  the  residue  of  the  day,  even  unto  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  he 
I  limped,  and  complained  about  how  he  suffered  from  that  Blister.  But  about  the 
1  way  the  rest  of  us  suffered  therefrom  spake  he  nothing. 

I       And  it  came  to  pass  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  that  I  rebuked  him,  and 
I  I  said, 

1  All  this  forenoon  didst  thou  weary  us  with  thy  complainings  of  the  Stone,  and 
1  all  the  afternoon  hast  thou  persecuted  us  with  thy  meanings  concerning  the 
I  Blister;  and  thou  didst  deserve  both  the  Blister  and  the  Stone. 
I  And  I  meditated  thereon,  and  I  said  in  my  soul,  He  that  hath  a  small  Fault,  and 
|  correcteth  it  not  while  yet  it  is  small,  is  like  unto  a  man  who  walketh  until  the 
I  Noontide  with  a  Stone  in  his  shoe,  and  continueth  all  the  residue  of  the  day  to 
|  suffer  with  the  hurt  thereof;  yea,  verily,  and  likewise  doth  he  hurt  others. 
|  — from  The  Parables  of  Safed  the  Sage 
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Kids  in  alleys  and  sand  lots 
all  over  the  world  play  games 
without  any  equipment  except 
sticks  and  stones.  They  have  a 
wonderful  time  doing  it.  Yet,  how 
often  it  is  that  we  get  stumped  for 
recreation  because  we  don't  have 
a  tennis  court,  a  baseball  diamond, 
or  a  basketball  board.  Maybe 
we've  been  pampered  too  much 
for  our  own  good.  Just  for  once, 
why  not  plan  an  evening  when  we 
don't  use  any  fancy  equipment. 

We  might  start  off  with  a  game 
called  "Bear."  This  requires  a  dia- 
gram of  twelve  squares — three 
rows  of  four — each  about  a  foot 
square.  Ten  squares  are  num- 
bered in  any  order  from  one  to 
ten.  That  leaves  two  squares 
which  are  marked  as  bears.  You 
can  shove  disks  at  it,  lag  marbles 
or  rocks  at  it,  or  throw  sticks  at  it. 
Whatever  your  ammunition,  you 
score  the  number  of  the  square 
you  stop  in.  Getting  in  a  bear 
square  cancels  out  your  score.  The 
game  can  go  to  twenty-one  or  to 
one  hundred. 

You  might  try  a  different  kind 
of  nine-pins.  A  handball  court  is 
ideal  for  this,  but  the  corner  of  a 
couple  of  buildings  will  do.  Set 
up  nine  juice  cans  in  a  square 
about  a  foot  apart  in  three  rows  of 
three.  Take  a  ball  and  fire  away 
at  them.  You  get  ten  points  for 
each  can  you  knock  over.  The 
only  hitch  is  that  your  ball  must 
hit  at  least  one  wall  before  it  hits 
the  can  or  it  is  no  count.  You'll 
find  it  quite  a  trick. 


I  saw  a  group  of  men  once  do- 
ing three-legged  races  and  gunny- 
sack  races.  I  always  thought  that 
was  kid  stuff  until  then.  Some  of 
those  teams  were  almost  profes- 
sional and  I  decided  it  was  like 
a  lot  of  other  things — men  can  do 
them  better  than  boys. 

When  you  are  inside  for  the 
evening  don't  forget  the  trick 
where  the  fellow  who  has  gone 
out  of  the  room  tells  which  of  the 
nine  magazines  you  chose  while 
another  fellow  points  to  them. 
Someone  in  the  group  will  surely 
know  that  one.  Probably  another 
couple  will  know  how  to  do  "In- 
dian writing." 

"Buzz"  always  turns  up  a  good 
time  for  the  gang.  If  it  isn't  tough 
enough  for  bright  minds  to  use 
just  sevens  and  multiples,  try  add- 
ing fours  and  their  multiples.  That 
will  really  mess  you  up.  "Ring  on 
a  string"  won't  take  any  fancy 
stuff — just   a   ring   on   a   string — 


"It's  a  surprise  for  Daddy's  birthday.'3 
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j  but  you   can  have   a   good   time 

I  with  it.  My  gang  always  had  a  lot 

I  of  fun  with  "Rhythm"  in  which, 

\  while  the  whole  group  slaps  knees 

1  and  snaps  fingers  in  rhythm,  one 

j  person  calls  his  own  number  and 

I  another.  If  the  person  whose  num- 

I  ber  he  called  misses   calling  his 

i  number    and    another    when    the 

I  rhythm  comes  around,  he  moves 

I  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  all  the 

I  numbers  up  to  where  he  was  sit- 

|  ting  change.  If  you  can't  remem- 


ber your  number  any  better  than 
I  can,  you'll  be  at  the  end  of  the 
line  all  night. 

That  is  a  sample  of  what  can 
be  done  without  any  fancy  equip- 
ment. It  is  only  the  beginning. 
Part  of  the  fun  of  recreation 
comes  from  seeing  what  you  can 
make  out  of  almost  nothing. 
Games  that  you  cook  up  yourself 
will  make  your  social  hours  just 
that  much  more  valuable  and  lots 
more  fun. 


DID  YOU  KNOW- 


That  432  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  during  World  War  II? 

That  pinochle  and  whist  are  preferred  over  poker  by  the  men  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  today? 

That  the  United  States  was  the  only  country  which  did  not  use 
dogs  for  military  purposes  during  World  War  I? 

That  a  B-50  bomber's  gas  tanks  can  hold  well  over  20,000  gallons 
of  gasoline? 

That  the  U.  S.  Navy  minesweepers  are  named  after  birds? 

That  the  American  soldier  had  to  prepare  his  own  meals,  the  food 
for  them  being  issued  to  him  as  uncooked  rations,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War? 

That  over  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  coal  go  into  the  making 
of  the  aluminum  which  is  required  for  the  construction  of  a  B-36 
bomber? 

That  only  Frenchmen  permitted  to  serve  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  are  commissioned  officers? 

That  on  the  average,  8,640  tons  of  Allied  shipping  was  sunk  every 
single  day  during  the  six  years  World  War  II  lasted? 

— Joseph  C.  Stacetj 
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THEME:   Finding   Courage  to  Be  Your   Highest   Self 

1.  Be  at  Ease Matthew  11:25-30 

2.  All  Work  Is  Honorable  „ Mark  6:1-16 

3.  Doing  with  What  You  Have  Luke  19:12-27 

4.  How  Much  Pay?  .. ....Matthew  20:1-16 

5.  Two  Sons,  Different  Matthew  21:28-31 

6.  No  Work,  No  Food II  Thessalonians  3:6-15 

7.  God  Works  Too John  5:8-18 

8.  The  Legacy  of  Labor I  Corinthians  3:1-9 

9.  Practical  Faith  Attracts  Allies Philippians  1:1-11 

10.  Not  Special  Privilege,  Not  Humiliation Philippians  2:5-11 

11.  Reaching  for  the  Prize Philippians  3:12-16 

12.  How  to  Do  Everything Philippians  4:8-13 

13.  Promise  of  Greater  Work  lohn  14:8-15 

14.  God  Is  a  Divine  Commissary John  17:18-26 

15.  What  Duty  Comes  First? Luke  23:39-49 

16.  The  Genius  of  Democracy II  Corinthians  4:1-6 

17.  Loyalty  to  God  and  Country Luke  16:1-13 

18.  This  Will  Redeem  Our  Nation  John  1:29-34 

19.  Dictators  Fear  Freedom James  2:1-13 

20.  Straight  Men  Make  a  Straight  World  Luke  12:22-34 

21.  Freedom  to  Obey  the  Law Galatians  5:13-26 

22.  Sturdy  Vigilance  to  Survive Ephesians  6:10-17 

23.  You  Know  What  Will  Happen  Revelation  21:1-7 

24.  What  a  Chance  Encounter  May  Do John  4:1-14 

25.  How  to  Prove  Friendship John  15:11-16 

26.  Beyond  Moderation Mark  12:41-44 

27.  Pray  When  You  Are  Tired I  Peter  5:1-7 

28.  From  Ignorance  to  Wisdom I  Corinthians  3:16-23 

29.  Something  to  Take  to  Heart Matthew  27:27-36 

30.  Something  to  Give  You  Heart Matthew  27:38-44 
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Monsieur  Dupont  was  very  ill. 
At  his  bedside  sat  Madame  Du- 
pont writing  a  letter. 

Suddenly  came  the  weak,  ago- 
nized voice  of  Monsieur  Dupont: 
"I  am  going  to  die.  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  going  to  die." 

"Nonsense,"  remarked  his 
spouse.  "You  will  be  better.  The 
doctor  is  very  optimistic." 

Monsieur  Dupont,  reassured, 
became  calm.  A  minute  passed. 
Then  suddenly  Madame  Dupont 
asked,  "My  dear,  do  you  spell 
'crematory'  with  one  t  or  two?" 

— Quote 

Wife:  "John,  will  you  match  a 
piece  of  silk  for  me  on  your  way 
home  from  the  office?" 

Husband  ( thinking  quickly ) : 
"Oh,  do  you  mean  at  the  counter 
where  that  blond  works?  The  girl 
with  the  big  soulful  eyes  and — " 

Wife:  "Oh,  never  mind,  dear. 
It's  really  not  fair  of  me  to  ask 
you  to  do  errands  like  that  after 
your  long  day's  work." 

A  woman  who  had  seen  her 
husband  kissing  his  pretty  secre- 
tary called  the  newspaper  and 
asked  that  her  spouse's  name  be 
put  in  the  obituary  column. 

"How  long  has  he  been  dead?" 
asked  the  reporter. 

"He  starts  tomorrow." 
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"It's  posssible,"  the  doctor  told 
a  woman  who  had  been  bitten  by 
a  dog,  "that  you  may  die  from 
hydrophobia.  It  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  jot  down  your  last  wishes." 

The  woman  busied  herself  with 
pen  and  paper  for  a  long  time. 

The  doctor  finally  commented: 
"That's  going  to  be  an  awfully 
long  will  isn't  it?" 

"No,"  replied  the  patient.  "I'm 
just  making  a  list  of  the  people 
I'm  going  to  bite." 

A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  holds 
the  door  open  for  his  wife  while 
she  carries  in  the  groceries. 

Umpires  not  only  always  have 
the  final  say  officially,  but  they 
sometimes  more  than  hold  their 
own  in  exchanges  of  repartee. 
One  player,  noted  for  his  caustic 
tongue,  made  a  sharp  retort  over 
a  strike  called  by  Lee  Ballanfant. 

"Just  keep  quiet,  son,"  advised 
Ballanfant,  "and  only  you  and  me 
and  the  catcher  will  know  you 
can't  see  them  any  more." 

— Quote 
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